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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The following pages are fonuded on the Agra 
Guide by the same writer which has long been 
out of print. Like that work they are not to be 
taken as an exhaustive treatment of ike objects of 
interest with which the neighbourhood of Agra 
abounda. Although the writer has used hia beet 
endeavours to render his information accurate by 
verifying it from the best and most original sources. 
yet he has abstained from controversy, and does not 
desire to be regarded as an antiquaiian authority. 
His sole object has been to provide a little hand- 
book containing all that is likely to be useful to the 
ordinary visitor and to others who wish for a 
general knowledge of Agra and its environs. 

The following sentences are reproduced from the 
Preface to the Agra Guide : — 

" Hitherto the only companion-book for the 
traveller, desirous of visiting the city of Akbar, 
has been a brochure published at Lahore professing 
to be mainly a Guide to the Taj, and founded on a 
Persian MS. originally translated in 1854. In his 
modest preface to the third edition (published in 
1869) the author of this book sanctions the under- 
taking of a work on a more complete and syste- 
matic plan, for which, as he says, materials abound. 
The present work is offered to the public in no 
spirit of disparagement to its predecessor ; and 
the writer hereby tenders acknowledgment of much 
suggestion and help received &om the Guide to 
the Taj." 
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vi PREFATORY NOTE. 

Thanks are here, as on the former occasion, 
tendered to many friends, both Native and Euro- 
pean, without whoae assiatauee this work would 
have been of little value. 

It has not been thought proper to encumber the 
margins of pages with references, but pains have, 
nevertheless, been taken in regard to the authori- 
ties followed. In some instances local tradition 
and existing vernacular compilations have been 
used, but not, generally, without scrutiny. The 
Ayin Akbari and the Memoirs of J^angir and 
Shah Juhan, together with other original works, 
have been constantly consulted ; and it is believed 
that no conclusion has been placed on record as to 
any disputed point without the best evidence. 
Still the writer cannot but feel conscious of many 
defects in regard to which he can only urge that 
he has not aimed at anything beyond the scope of 
a popular handbook. 
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PEEFACE TO THIS EDITION. 



. Another edition of this work having been called 
for, tho author has taken the opportunity of re- 
arranging 3ome of the matter in a more convenient 
form. He has also adopted the system of transli- 
teration sanctioned by the Qovemment of India, in 
which the consonants are pronounced in the usual 
Enghsh manner, but the vowels are more assimi- 
lated to continental sounds. The reader may be 
assisted by the statement that they are sounded 
as in the words " Ruminant" and " Obey ;" except 
when accented, then they become broader. 
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HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS 
AGRA 

AKD ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



Agra baa no liiatorj of importfince previous to tlia time of 
Atbar, who is anid, after attempting to found a fortified eapitnl 
at Fattehpur-Sikri, to have finntlj established hig metro- 

folitan pnlace here, in a far more auitnble situation, A. D. IS66. 
t will, however, be seen lower down that this is one 6f thE'-— 
man; untrue legends current in popular traditions. The 
buildings at Fattehpur were not begun till tiiree yeara later , 
than those in the fort. \ 

It is believed that the name Agra Is derived from Agur, a 
local word for n " salt-pan," the soil being brnckiah, and much 
salt having been once made here hj evaporation. It had been a 
! residence of the LodiKings, and was occupied by Babur after 
lie bad defeated Ibrahim Khan in lS-26. The foundations of 
his city are lo be still traced on the iefl bunk of the Jmnna. 
Babur died at Agra, A.D. 1530, and bis remains lay at the Ram 
Bagh* until a tomb was built for them at Cabul. 

The place lies on the right or west bank of the river Jnmna, 

' In the Char Bagh, aceoriilln^ to the Al^ntdma, some miles lower 
down the river, and nearly opposite the Taj. The point is not of much 
Goneequence, as Ui« body was boou removed, and no memoiiat leic in 
either plac«. 
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2 HANDBOOK TO AGRA. 

139 miles south-enBt from Delhi, ftnit tlie cit^ walls comprise 
aboat II aqutire miles, about half nliich aren is now nopu> 
litted, the rest consisting of ruina, ravines, and dustj patchea of 
ilesert. The population ia about one hundred and fifty thon* 
gand souls, of wliich full; two-thifds are Hindus. 

In ihe early pnrt of the seTenteenth century, Agra was "a 
very great citie and populous, built with stone, having fnir 
and lar"e streets ;....'. it hath a fair cnstle nnd strong, 
entrenched about with a ditch. A ^cat resort of merchants 
from Persia nnd out of India, and Tery much merchandize 

not above twelve miles from Futtehpur ; a citie 

as great as London."— ( Co iionie'* leller to Sir T. Smith.) 

There is a considerable trade in cotton and salt, whiah are 
brought to the city to be sent down the Jnmnn in boats to 
Mirzapiir and Calcutta. There is also a siding of the East 
Indian Hallway, and a Stnte Roilnay has been opened to 
Aimers, which will ultimately join the itombsy and Baruda 
Lme at Abmedabod, and thus establish direct communica- 
tion with Bombay. At present the chief approu eh is from 
Ihe EnBt Indian Railway station on the left bank of the 
river, near the lovely little tomb of Itmad-ud-Oauliib. The 
town is imder s Municipal Committee, and is clean and well 
conservated. A girder bridge has been thrown over Uie 
Jumna, by which the trains now arrive at the Junction Station 
facing the fort. 

The traveller to Agra will find all the necessary information 
as to the beat way of making the journey by reference to any 
respectable house of agency either at Uombay or Calcutta. 

A description of the liotels is difficult in this country of 
constant changes, where such places are apt to depend, from 
time to time, npon the personal habits and means of those by 
whom they nro held and managed. Persons representing 
them will be found at the railway station. 

There is also a olub where geiitlemeii nominated by two 
members of committee may be received as guests. 

The principal European station ia on the western and 
north-western sides of the fort and city, and'consists of the linea 
of the artillery and infantry, British and Native, with their ac- 
companying staff officers. There is a large building in the 
Cantonment intended by its designers for a olmroh, and still 
used as such. Being in the old " Military Board" style, it can- 
not he commended as architecture. Proceeding north, the 
traveller, keeping tbe city on his right, passes in succession 
the Magistrutca' Offices, the Qovemment College, and the 
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Centrnl Prison, arriving Anally at the end of the Civil Station, 
where nre tbe Judi;ea! Courts and another church in a more 
ambitJoug style. Turning now to (he right the first conspicn- 
oua object is the Catholic Mission and Orphanage, a collection 
of large bnt not othernise iiitereating builiJinga. This estab- 
iisbmeTit is of considerable antiquity, having been founded 
in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. It is the scat of nu 
Episcopal See, niid of a benevolent and useful system of in- 
struction for the SODS and daughters of soldiers, hundreds of 
whom are here inslrncted in various branches of knowledge 
and fitted to earn their bread in life as tbeygrow older. At- 
tached to this foundation is a cemetery at the bauk of the 
courts containing tombs from the earliest date of the Christina 
settlement. The older inscriptions are atl in tlio Armeninn 
character, but tUere are some in Portuguese, dating early in 
the 17th centui7. Here too lie buried some of the officers of 
the Mahrattn Service, ending with Jolin He&sing, who com- 
manded the fort down to his death shortly before the siege by 
Lake ; and here, in a biindsome Mnusoleum, lie the vemaiiig 
of Walter Ueiiiliiirdt, founder of the short-lived principality 
of Surdliann, and of the now almost extjnct Dyce-Sombio 
family, whose long litigation with the British Government 
will be familiar to every one. 

There are also obapels of several sects of Protestant non- 
conformists ; and a handsome ball in the Greek style in 
memory of the liite Lord Metcalfe serves the ISuropean resi- 
dents as a place of public amueemeot. 

There wne also in the civil lines a mnseum founded by the 
liberality of Mr. Iliddell, bnt Sir W. Muir, when Lieutenant- 
Governor, carried its contents to Allnhnbad. 

The following description of Akbar's and J&hangir'a Agra 
is taken from DeLaet's Empire oflhe Great Mogkal (Amster- 
dam, 1631.) 

" Before the time of King Achabnr it is said to have been 
a mere village. Now it is a most spacious and populous city, 
whose streets (though they are for tiie most part narrow, with 
the exception of the one in which Che market is situated,) can 
scarcely accommodate the numerous inhabitants. It lies in 
the form of a half-moon on the banka of the River Jeraini, or 
Soemena, which flows down from Delly, and which is overhung 
bymanj very beautiful palaces belonging to the nobles of the 
empire. The prospect towards the river is most pleasant for 
about six coss or more along its banks. Here, too, is situated 
the Tojtl palace, the largest and most magnificent in (he whole 
A-2 
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East. It occupies a site of nearlj four square milea (Engluli) 
nnd is surrounded on all sides bj a wall of bewn stone, inside 
which is a double rampnrt. Within are the palace and court 
of the ItiDg, and manj' otber buildings of extraordinary mag- 
nifioenae. The city ilaelf is Burrounded neither by a wall nor 
bj a ratnpnrt, but only bj a deep diteh. The suburbs are 
Terr exteDsite. It is said that King Achabar made this bia capi- 
tal in the year 1566, and constructed, for its protection and 
adornment, several gates, which are called Madhar Berwasa, 
'I'ziartsiou Derwasa, Nim Derwasa, Poufo Demasa, and Noery 
Derwnaa. The site of the city is very long in proportion to ita 
breadth; for every one hag been an:iioas to hnre immediate 
access to the river, and all have consequently built their 
Louses on the bunk. . . . There comes next the royal 
palace, the walls of which are built of red stone to the heiffht 
of twenty-five cubits, above a somewhat lofty site. The 
building is a stupendous one, and hns a moat delightful pros- 
pect, specially towards the river, on which side it has windows 
of lattice-work, from which the king is accustomed to look 
out at the contests of elephants. A little within this lattice- 
I work is tbe king's residence, which is called the Gussul -can, 
I built of alabaster in a square form, oveilaid with golden planks 
} in a gorgeous manner. Below this is situated the women's 
' quarters (Mahael, they call it), occupied by Mourziaii Qegem, 
Oie most beloved wife of the former King Jihangir. The 
remainder of the palatial site is occupied by various building, 
it which the chief are the women's apartments. 



of the king ate shut up, whereof one set is called Lettewar, 
from the name fur Sunday ; the second Mangel, from that ot 
Tuesday; and the third Zenisser, from that of Saturday ; on 
which days the king is accustomed to visit them respectively. 
In addition, there is a fifth set of women's apartments, in 
which foreign women are brought up for the pleasure of the 
king; this is called the Bengaly Mahal. On leaving the 
royal citadel, one emerges on a large market, where horses, 
camels, oxen, and ail kinds of merchandiso are sohl, Then 
follow the palaces of Mirza Abdalla, the son of Chan Azem, 
the commander of three thousand horse ; of Aga Nours, also 
a commander of three thousand ; Zehenna Chan, of two thou- 
sand ; Mirza Cbrom, the son of Chan Aleme, of two thoasand ; 
Mahabol Chan, of eight thousand ; Chan Alem, of five thou* 
sood ; Budzia Bartziiig, of three thousand ; Kadzia Uantzing, 



of tno tboiuand. I Gad it noticed bj the English that tliia 
cit; ii distant from Lahore five hundred miles ; fTom Uram* 
pore, a thoiuand ; from Asmere, two huudred ; fi'om Suratte, 
eevea hundred and seveutj." 

THE FORT. 
The central object of Agra is undoubtedly the fort, nn 
impusing structure with vast red walla and flanking defences, 
surmounted everywhere by beehive crenelkiions. It is aaaert- 
ed to owe its origin to the advice of Sulim Cbi»hti, the 
Saint of Pattehpur-Sikri, Traces of commenced forti- 
fication still exist at the last-named place, and it is supposed 
that the original intention of the monarch was to build his 
entire metropolis there. But, as already remarked, the fort 
buildings had been beeun alrendy, the renson being that 
Fnttehpur was not found healthy, and perhaps that attention 
may have been directed to the great superiority of the sitna- 
tioD of Agra upon a navigable river. The present foit was 
the ultimate result. The oldest buildings probably date from 
the reign of Akbar, and are built of the same red sandstone 
that is used in the ex.ternal defences. 

In front of the principal entrance was a walled square or 
piazza, called Tripalia or Three Qalei, and used as a market 
place near the railway station. This was swept away in 
1875 for strategic reasons and nothing now exists between the 
Delhi Gate of the fort and the new railway station. To the 
north-west side opposite the gate of the fort is the Jumma 
Mutjid, or Cathedral Mosqne ; it is sitnated on a raised plat> 
form and reached by a broad flight of steps, eleven feet high. 
The main building ia divided into three compartments, each 
opening upon the courtyard by a fine archway, and each 
surmounted by a curious dome, in which white and red stone 
courses alternate in a slanting direction, of which the efiect 
is very singular. We have the most complete certainty aa to 
the era of this mosque from the obvious evidence of the in- 
scription over the main archway, where it is very plainly stated 
to have been built by Shah Juhan in the year 1063 H. (A, D. 
1644), and to have taken five years to complete. The date is 
nlso given in figures at the left foot of the same archway. The 
following are the chief dimensions of the mosque: — 

Length of Jumma Musjid ... 130 feet. 

Breadth ... ... ... 100 „ 

Height of pliatb 11 » 
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TLe mosque was built in lioiioiir of tlie Princess Jahsnnrs, 
whose modest epitapb at Deibi bu often been noticed bj 
travellers, Slie is sko famous for Ler devotion to her fatlier, 
wl 10 Be captivity sbe sbnred nben be wns deponed bj Aurnngzeb. 

The -walls of the fort are neSirlj 70 feet high, and about s 
mile and a half in circuit; but it is uiideral.ood that their 
strength is more apparent than renl, and tliat the atone is littls 
more than veneer over banks of sand and rubble. The outer 
enceinte is pi'obnbly a later nork, by Slinh Jubm. 

The fort tliou)!b not so substantial as it looks, nor built 
after the rules of modern science, is in a commanding posiljon, 
overlooking the citj and the river. In the troubles of 1857 
it was used as a place of refuge for the Christian population, 
and was occupied bj about fire thousand combntants and non- 
combatanls. Almost every nook tbnt could give shelter from 
aun and rnin was utJlised, and the number pninted on the out- 
side of each quarter corresponded to a Directory which was 
prepared for tlie purpose. 

The word-painting of Bayard Taylor will supply a good 
general description of the approach to Akbar's pEuaoe. 

"Crossing by a drawbvjclge over the ileep moat which 
surrounds tne fort, we passed through a mnaaive gateway — 2Re 
Delhi Gate — and np a paved ascent to the inner entrance, which 
shows considerable taste. It coiisisis of two octagonal towers 
of ted sandstone, inlaid with ornamental designs in white 
marble. The passage between them is covered bj two domes, 
which seem to rise from accretions of prismatic stalactites 
IIS in the domes of the Moorish Albanibra. This elegant 
portal, however, instead of opening upon the courts of the 
jialoces, ushers you into the waste of barren inroads covered 
with withered grass. But over the blank red walls in front 
you see three marble domes glittering in the sbunahine like 
new-fallen snow, and stil! further the golden pinnaclea of 
Akbnr's palace; and these objects hint tbnt your dream of the 
inogniScence of the Qreat Alogbut will not be entirely 
dispelled." 

The inner gateway 'thus described is the Bdthi Pol, or 
Elephant Gate, over or in front of which are supposed to 
have stood the statues called " Jaimnl and Falha," to be 
found described in the Handbook ta Delhi, App. A, In 
the entrance, at the foot of the range, will be found an outer 
doorway with portcullis and drawbridge; iiiasmsll guard-room 
to the right of which is nn inscription almost obliterated. It 
is to a similar purport to that in the Bolaad Durwasa at Fat- 
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telipur-tjikri and commemorates tLe retutn of tlie Emperur 
Akbar from hia Inst campnign. Beneftth ie Another i^ ths 
same date iia the later one on the Black Thrtme commemorat- 
iu2 Jnbangii''B Recession. 

Mr. Tiijlor thence conducts liis reader to the D6Vall*l>Am, 
or Public Audience Hnll, which in hia time was used as nit 
Hrnioury, ancient and modem ; the contents, however, liave 
been since removed to Allnhitbnd. From tlie inscription pre- 
served bj tradition, it appeal's that this building was not com- 
pleted till 1094 H., the 27th rear of AurangzelTB reijm. This 
building was once moch defaced by tbe Department of Public 
Works, in the no doubt neceasur; prooeas of turiiint; it to 
modern purposes. But it has now been most correctly and 
tastefully restored under the auspices of Sir John Strachej, 
who was in 1876 the ruler of the North- Western Provinces. 
It was UBed for the entertainment of the distini-nished party 
assembled to do honor to the vlait of Hia Uojal Highness the 
Prince of Wales in Junuarj, 1 876, and the enect produced by 
its chnste and the spacious appearance lighted by chandeliers 
in everyway will never be forgotten by those who bad the 
futtune to be present. 

It was the publia hnll or co urt -reception -and -bu a iness- 
place of the palace, both much amailer than mi^'ht be expected 
from such emperors ns the Moghuls, and far inferior in 
prandeur to Westminster Hall, bein^ leas in all dimensionB 
exceptin)( the relative width. The interior dimensions are 
1 92 feet by 64, and (be roof is supported by colonnades which 
|>roduoe an effect strange to I<!nropean eyes. 

This forms the front of the I'alftce. The vest court on 
which it opens wa« tlie Cari-omel, or Tilt-Tord, In the 
cloistera on three of its sides the general public sate ; here 
the A bdU, or Exempts of the guard, paraded in Aill panoply ; 
while the led horses, elephnnta and fighting animals were 
exhibited to the Kmperor and his nobles as they sate in the 
open haU. The hull was protected from pioftiiie contact by a 
red rail, admission within which is reenrded by Captain Haw- 
kins (Cir. 1613) as a proud ni-ivilege. The monarch sat on 
bis throne, raised — as we still see it — on an estrade surrounded 
with marble inlay. At the foot of this alcove, on which this 
throne was placed, is a slab of marble, and here, according to 
tradition, Akbar took his stand in administering justice. 
But it is as welt to bear in mind that the thronea and inlaid 
walls about Ihera cannot be curried back earlier than the 
reign of Aurangzeb, when the preeeutliull was built. 
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Passing lo right and left are grated pafsnges which admit- 
ted the ladies to view the proceedingB — durbars, receptiotig, 
and trials — which took plane within t^e hall. At the back of 
the thi'une a door admitted the Emperor and his coufideutial 
adherents into the Machhi Bbawnn leading to the more 
private preciacts uf the Palace. Arailing ourselves of the 
■ame access we come on what reminded Mr. Bayard Tajlor 
of the Alhaiabra, and also of " a Palace of Fairies." 

The palace is indeed interestinir and beautiful —in teres ting 
as a' monument of the domestic life of the past, and beautiful 
us a specimen nf pure domestic Saracenio art. But it must 
not be supposed that it all belongs to the time of Akbar, its 
founder. On the contrary, Terj little of the interior dales 
from that monarch's reign. Whatever may do so is probably 
confined to the small group of sandstone buildings about the 
disused water gate and cannot (as Mr. Taylor seems to sup- 
pose) be made to comprehend the small quadrangle to the 
north of the Dewau Khas, south of which is the Angnri 
B&ah composed of marble pavilions with gilded roofs in the 
style of the Delili Palace, and built by Shah Juhan before 
New Dehli. It is therefore an error to say, as Mr. Taylor 
does, that " no part of Akbar's Palace has been utterly des- 
troyed," since it la probable that a great deal of it must have 
been deliberate!}' removed by his own son and grandson. It 
is apparent from Finch's description that the Amkhdt was 
always where it is now ; but the account of the full of Adham 
Khan (A. D. 1662) shows that all the localities must have been 
altered since Akbnr's time as they cannot now be identiGed. 

" The I'alaca at Agra," anys Fergusson, "is perhaps even 
more interesting than that of Dehli, being wholly of the best 
age. In the centre of it is a great courts 500 feet by 370, 
surrounded by arcades, and approached at the opposite ends 
through a success ion of beautiful courts opening into one another 

on one side is the Dew&n-i-Kh^ [Am] SOS feet by 

76, supported by three ranges of arcades Behind are 

two smaller courts, the one containing the Dewan-i-Am [Khss] 

or private hall of audience, the other the harem 

The greatest care wns lavished on this court, which measures 
170 teeC by 235. Three sides are occupied by the residences 
of the ladies, not reninrkable for their size, nor in tbeir 
present state, for architectural beauty, but the fourth, over- 
hiinging the river, is occupied by three white pavilions of 

sinsular elegance As in most Moorish palaces the 

baths on one side of this uourtwei-s the must elaborately and 
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elt-nuntl^ decorated npArtmeuts the walla and roo^ 

BtilT Bboff tho elegance with which thej were adorned." The 
folloiring is Tavemier's deecriptiuu of a Tisit he paid to the 
palace in the early part of this reign (A.D, 1660)— descriplJTe 
of the Machhi Bbawan and Dew&u Eh£3, as we now aee them, 

'* Shah JuboQ Lad undertaken to cover with eilTer all th^ 
vault of a great gnllery which ia to the right ; and a French- 
man named Aug-iiBtiii de Burdcaux was to do the work. But 
the Great Moghul seeing that in his atate he had none who 
woa more capahie to send to 6oa for Bome neKOtiation witU 
the Fortugueee, the work wns not done ; for those who 
dreaded the intellect of Augustin poiioned him on his return to 
Cocbin. This gallery is coloured with foliage of gold and 
azure, and the floor ia covered with a carpet. There are 
doors below which lead into small square chambers. The 
three other sides of the court are ali open with notbine but a 
slight balustrade. On the river aide is a projecting Belvedere, 
where the king ails to see his jacbta, and to have hia ele- 
phants fought. Shnh Juhun liad meant to hove the verandah 
of the gnllery covered with a trellis of rubies and emerolda 
to imitate green grnpea and those beginning to turn red, 

but tho design proving too expensive remuiied 

incomplete." 

The Devran Elias or Hall of Select Audience of Agra 
isaHmatlbub beautiful building, consisting of two halls, not 
BO large as those at Delhi and more Hindu in atjie but not 
otherwise difierent in decorntioii. The following are the chief 
dimenaiona : — 

Length 64 feet 9 inches, breadth S4 feet, height 22. 

The chronogram gives 1046 A.II. (1637 A.D.). To the river 
aide ia an open terrace on which are two open-air thrones ; 
one of white marble, the other of black state with a long 
fissure said to iiuve been produced when the throne of the 
Moghul WHS profaned by a JSt usurper. The tradition about 
the fissure is on alluaiou to the temporary occupation of Agra 
by Jowahir Sing, Hajah of Bhurtpoor, who resided there for 
a short time ia 1765, after his father Suruj Mull bad been 
slain in battle with Nnjib-ud-Dawll {vide K«ene'» Moghul 
Empirt, Bk. II, Chap. 2j, and who was' abortlj afterwards 
aasaisinated in the Palace. The chronogram on the filnck 
Throne is 101 1 H. (1603 A.D.), and the object of the prin- 
cipal inscription probably was to commemorate the recogni- 
tion of Sulim, al^erwards the Emperor Jabangir, as heii* 
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appareitt. Mr. Beale, a local antiqunt7, ivni of o|iinton tlint 
tlna stone nat brought from Allahabnd in A.D. 1605, upd 
tliat its iiiBcr'tption refers not to Jabangir'a recognition bj 
Ilia Ifttlter, but to bis usurpntion at tlint city a few montjis 
enrlier. But thia is all conjecture. The fact is tbat the 
Ijlack Throne hna two distinct inscriptions— the one 
antecedent to J&hnngir's accession, in which he is spoken 
of OS " Shah Sulim, the heir," the other, a few years later, 
where he is mentioned as Emperor. 

The next court contains a ma rble-paTement constructed 
for the game of Paehiai, a kind of Eastern backgammou 
or trictrac. 

Below the Deiadn Khii, and on one aide of the Court 
of the Pnchisi Bonrd, is tlie Saman Baij or " Jasmine- 
Tower," or Boudoir of the Chief Sultann, a beautiful speci- 
men of carved and inlaid marble, recently restored bj order 
of Lord Nortbbrook and his predecessor. 

'The Kllas Mohl ia a small drawing-room of white 
marble, on the eastward commaniiinjj a view of the river, and 
the Taj, with a row of cusped arches to the west, looking 
out on the fountains, and pnrterres of the Angjtri Bdgh. The 
niches and groinings of the wails and ceiling were once richly 
decorated in gold and colours, a small specimen of which has 
recently been, reBtored.' 

Next follows the Angnrl BEtgll, and it is here that the 
work of Akbar baa been suppoaed to be traceable. But if 
these three sides were built by Akbar they were probably 
much nltered by Shah Juhan to bring them into harmony 
with his new works on the river front. The cfiect of the 
square a at present poor. It consists as above said of the 
three sides of the small court of the zenana ; and it was in 
these that the British officers and their families were chiefiy 
accommodated during the terrible summer of 1857. Here, 
too, tlie Lieu tenant- Govern or, the Hon'ble John Russell 
Oolviii. sank under the weight of care and sicknesa, and bis 
tomb is hard-by in the courtyard of the Dewan-i-Am. 

"The substructures of the palace are of red sandstone 
but nearly the whole of its corridors, chambers, and pavilion 
are of white marble, wrought with the most exquisite elabora- 
tion of ornament. The pavilions overhanging the river 
are inlaid, within and without, in the rich style of Florentine 
roosiiic. They are precious caskets of marble, glittering 
all over with jasper, agate, cornelian, bloodstone, and lapit- 
lazuli, and topped with golden domes. Balustrades of msj:hle, 
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nrougliC ill open pntLerns of Bitch rich design tliat tliej 
resoL^le Ariiiges of lace nbea aeeti friiiu below, extend aloni; 
the edge of tlie battlements. Tlie Jumna waabes the walli 
■eTeutj feet below, and frntn the balcouies attacbed to tbe 
itnaiia, or women'* apavtmeuts, tbere are beautiful views 
of tlie gnrdeiis and palm proves on tbe opposite bank, and 
tbat wonder of India, tbe Tnj, sliiniiig like a palace of iTorjt 
iind urjstiil nboiil a mile down tbe stream. 

" The most curloua pnrt of tbe palace is tbe ShiBb Hahal, 
or Fnlnce of Olais, which is an orientil batb, th^ ebambers and 
pasaages whereof are adorned with tbouBnnds of small mirroi's, 
disposed lu tbe most intricate desigiia. " — {Bayard Taylor.) 

The apartments which were the actual quni'ters of Shah 
Jubnn, and wbicb now contains tbe Museum of the Arciiteolo- 
gicnl Societj of Agra, are also noticeable for containing tbe 
iioEorioua gates of tbe Ellenborougb proclamation, and so-called 
of Soinnltb. Mr. Fergusson ai^ues with apparent truth that 
these are in realit; tbe doors of Mahniud's sepulchre at 
Gbuzni, and never so near to SomnStb us they are now. 
This curious instance of a myth without foundation, end 
capable apparently of being dispelled by tbe simplest evidence, 
is not easily to be paralleleil among the mistakes of history. 
Tbe plain truth that the gates are not of sandal nooil, and 
at least the framework of Himalayan cedar, covered with 
Cufic inscriptions, should have been enough to suggest sus- 
picion to any one possessed of the smallest pretensioua to 
acientiiic observation.* 

These celebrated doors are about twelve feet high by nine in 
breadth, and are set in a carved frame that stands about five 
feet higher. They have a great number of square plaques 
about eight inches square let in all over their suifuce, soum 
of which at least appear to be of different wood from the rest. 
There is a large red stone building the Jahanglri Uahal, 
to tbe south of this palace, with a fine two-storied facade, and 

* See also Appendix D. for an argument oa the same side bj the 
well-known artist Mr. W. Simpson. On ihe otbeT hand, it mast be 
admitted that aome of tlie wood is not deal or cedir, but whether the 
residuum be tbe original substance, or sdded in various times of repair, 
il net EBrtain. Fer){iiuon and Slmpvia sre decisive is to tlie stfle ; and 
1 know not to whom appeal lies from tlieir concurrent decision. Tlie 
Bsv. W. Tribe bis deoipliered the Cnfic inscription on the framework, 
and finds it to be a tribute of priiie to Sibaktsgin — Mabraud'a 
Ism ilj name. He believes (hat this frame was a later addition to tta 
rest ol the doors, 
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relieving linea of white marble, which bears the name of the 
con and immediate successor of Akbnr, the Emperor Ji^hftD- 
pT, whose tomb is at Lahore, The twoianer courts of this 
building, the largest of which is 70 feet square, are of masBiTe' 
stjie, in red st«ne, with boldl; carved Hindu brackets that 
once supported sunshades in front of the upper storejs. 
Under these ruoa a muulding of lotus flowers (convention* 
alised) and each flower is supported on either side b; ft pair 
of iHidB of difierent kinds. The building is remarkable for 
the general avoidance of avches. Between the two main 
courts will be found a handsome entr; supported upon pillars 
of a shape beautiful in itself and singular at Agra. 

On the roof of this building are a number of cisterns into 
which the water of the Jumna was raised by a system of lifts 
of which the traces still remain. On the aides of these cis- 
terns are the mouths of several coppec-pipes bj which the 
water was distributed to the various parts of the palace of 
which the respectiie names are engraved on medallions 
surmounting each pipe. On the same roof are two pavjEions 
of massive form and elaborate ornamentation ; one has been 
hopelesstjr spoiled by being converted into a residence for a 
warrant officer, the other is perfect. The halls on the ground 
floor are worthy of examination, especially that on the lefl^ 
of the main court as you enter. As Fergusson remarks 
{UUt. Archil., II., 697) " it is singularly elegant in detail ; 
and_, having escaped the fiite of so mony ot the palaces of 
India, time has only softened without destroying the beauty 
of its features. " The stones were once covered (on the 
interiors and ceilings) with plaster exquisitely painted, but 
nearly all has now peeled ofl. The river-face is ornamented 
with carvings of elephunta in the same red sandstone. The 
Dewan Khas and neighbouring buildings are recorded by Sir 
W. Sleeman to have suSered from the vandalism of two 
British ruiera,- the latter of whom, Lord W. Bentinck, sold 
bj auction a quantity of inlaid marble from this part of the 
palace. Very diflerent is the spirit shown by the late Lord 
Mayo and the late Viceroy Lord Northbrook, who sanctioned 
a considerable outlay for the repair of what is left. Having 
been consulted as to these repairs, the jiresent writer may be 
permitted to add that no "restoration," in the suspicious 
sense of that word, has been attempted ; nothing beyond 
stopping and removing alterations and putting the buildings, 
as far as possible, tuto their original state, or protecting 
them from aelapidatioD. 

c .,11 =tt n Google 
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Turning back ia a north-weil direction through the Palace of 
Shah Juhan, we can proceed from the MachLi Bhi^nsD to a 
Bmall moBque formerlj appropriated to the use of the itiiiiates 
of the palace. Between are the bronze gates from Chittur 
and some good stone-irork. Here ia a gate leading into the 
court-yard that fronts the palace, surmouDted by a covered 
gallery for the ladies of the imperial zenana. At the right 
hand is a gap in the wall of tbe great conrt-yard leading to the 
foot of a staircase, lending laterally to tbe gateway of the 
principal mosque of the fort, the Moti Muajid. 

The general notion of Shah Johan'a Mosqua may be 
gathered from Mr, Taylor's enthnsiastic language — 

" This ia the Kotl Un^ld, or Pearl Magque, as it is 
poetically and justly termed. It is, in truth, the pearl of all 
mosques of small dimension, but absolutely perfect in style and 

groportion. It is lifted on a lofly sandstone platform, and 
'om without nothing can be seen but Its three domes of white 
marble and gilded spires. In all distant views of the fort 
these domes are seen like silvery bubbles which have rested a 
moment on its walls, and which the next breeze will sweep 
uwaj. Ascending a long flight of steps, a heavy door was 
opened for me, and I stood in the court-yard of the mosqne on 
its eastern side, and the pure blue of the sky over-head. The 
three domes crown a corridor open towards the court, and 
divided into three aisles by a triple row of the most 
exquisitely proportioned Saracenic arches. The Moti Musjid 
can be compared to no other edifice that I have ever 
seen. To my eye it is absolutely perfect, While iU 
architecture is tbe purest Saracenic, which some sup- 
pose cannot exist without ornament, it has tbe sevei^e 
simplicity of Doric art. It has in fact nothing which ( 



properly be called oranment. It is a sanutuary so pure and 
gtiunless, revealing bo exalted a spirit of worship, that I felt 
humbled, as a Chrietian, to think that our noble religion has 
never inspired its architects to surpass this temple to Glod and 
Mahomed." Much of this enthnsiasm is dcBCrved. But it 
ia not true that tbe mosque is perfect in style ; it is indeed 
only tbe beginning of tbe decadence Lke its contemporary the 
great Mosque of Shah Juhanabad. The lines are stifi and 
unaspiring. "lis beauty," says Fergusson, "resides in its 
conrtj-ard, which i^holly of wliite marble from the pavement 
to the summit of the domes . . . it is . . . less ornamented 
than any other building of the same pretensions." The 
general design is architecturally feeble, but the pure light and 
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Ehsde of tbe mnterial gives tbe boililing a >pirilii»l nir. There 
is perhaps nothing to which this mosque cnii be more ftjitljr 
compnred than to the Evening of Words worth's sonnet — 
" quiet M a niin breathless with adoration," And nt certnin 
angles it hoi its complications and a mjsterj of perspective 
not to be found Ht tbe Tnj. Tbis arises from its having 24 
engmiled arches Hnd groined vnuUs which intersect each other 
very gracefully when looked at from the outer corners. At 
each end there are marble screens of floriated tracery, beauti- 
ful in themselves, though perhaps somewhat out of harmony 
with the senerally unadorned nature of the building. The 
nun should not wear a collar of point-lace. The mosque 
occapies a length of 142 feet by a depth of SG, the front court 
being about 100 more from mosque lo gntewny. It is on the 
very crown of the fortiGed plateau, and rises far above the 
parapet* so as to be a conspicuous object from a distance. 
It is truly wonderful thnt it has so long escaped the shocks 
of war and weather. Dnring the occupation of the fort bj 
British refugees in I8S7 the Kloti AInsjid was used as a 
hospital, but it is now scrlipiiloualy respected. 

The inscription over the front of the Moti Mnajid shows 
that it was built by Shah Juhnn in 1063 H. (1654). 

In front of the AAds Jt/uAuns a little stair with n door leading 
by it down into n labyrinth of underground buildings probably 
intended as a retreat in the summer, and n means of passini; to 
the baoU, or well-honse, in the south-east angle of the Ibrt 
now used as military cells. These call for no particular 
remark, except in regard to the above-men tinned baolee 
or well-house, wliich occupies the south-east corner, and which 
communicate with the Khis Uaeeli by a subterranean pas- 
sage. The object of this doubtless was that in the lieala of 
summer, the Emperor and his clioser companions might have 
the means of changing air and scene without exposure to the 
glare and hot wind that raged above. Deiceucling nt early 
morning, and followed by attendants with fruit and music, 
the roynl party could wander about the labyrinths thnt honey- 
comb the fort in this direction, end whose windows looking on 
the river may be observed nt Ihe base of tbe Falnce of Jihnn< 
gir. Arriving at the baoli they could seat themselves on 
cuoliioiia in tlie chambers that surrounded the water of the 
well, and idle away the sultry hours in the manner SO f|Ddly 
dwelt on by Persian poels.* ' 

ia"SteiT" and tbe dale 1614, was 
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died, cbtefl; in northern latitudes, and in 1639, Slmh Jnbaii, 
the next EmpeTor, besan the palace of New Delili, where he 
thenceforth principallj resided until 1658, nhen he wu 
deposed bj liia son Alumgir (known to Europeans bj his 
title of AuMingzeb) and placed in confinement at Agm, where 
ho remained until his death in December, 1666. In Anrnng- 
zeb'a time the fort became merel; the citadel of a prorlncinl 
town, and the residence of a Moghul gOTernor, till it was 
occupied bj the Bhurtpoor JSta about a centni'j later. In 
1788 itwaa recovered b^ imperialists under Malidajee Sindfain, 
and held by the Uahratta troopa in the name or the emperor 
till the end of 1803. Uhortlj after the Franco -Mahratta army 
bad been defeated at Dehli, General Iinke idTested the fort ; 
and the Mahmttn troops, who had at first risen against their 
Guropean chiefs, fin^iU; availed themselves of Ihe good offices 
of the Gorernor, Colonel Sutberlanil, anil capitulated. The 
marks of Lake's cannon balls are still sliown in the marble 
screen-work of Shah Julian's Palace. It is however prettj 
certain thnt this is another mistake, niid that these are the 
traces of some earlier bombardment. The late Mr. Wright, 
who came to Agra with horses for Hessini* in 1800, pointed 
out Lake's batteries on the Taj side ; and it is known, that his 
army entered the furt by the Umur Sing Gate, This fine 
gateway (which was not mentioned by Fiiicb) was probably 
added by Khah Juhan, when the rest of the outworks were 
added («tip., p. 6) and the chief, after whom it is named, is 
known to have been cut down in that emperor's durbar in A.D. 
1644. Whatever was the occasion of ite building, it is very 
elegant ; and when adorned with glszed tiles in bright enamel 
must have presented a very striking appearance. In this gate- 
way is the prison jbr British officers, fortunately not often 
used. Outside, and to the right of ihe outer gate, the head of 
n buried horee ' in red sandstone will be observed on the 
slacis. Nothins is known accurately of this sculpture or of a 
rimilar one, wholly exposed, to the left of the rond to Sikandra. 
It has been suggested by Mr. Benson that these two statues 
record the fate of the horse ridden by Salim 8hAh Bur, when 
ha ran bis fos to Badalgarh, Between the deposition and 
deatilof Shlih Jahan in 1666 (the date of the Fire of London) 
the Tort iiad been the scene of many military and political 

■ ViJk tup., p. 8. 
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events of minor imporiance, of wlitch a sumniEiry will be found 
vith their respective dates at the end of the volume. 

Besidei the Dehll and tbe Amar Singh Qntes there was n 
third, towards the river, now disused and hlacked up. Fincli, 
the mariner, who -visited Agra in the tiioe of Jahangir, 
gpenks of a fourth gate— the Dnriant Daraaia—in front of 
which executions and beatt-fights used to take place ere ry 
'i'uesday ; but it was the same.* 

The portrait statues of the defenders of Ghttur which 
Beniier saw at Dehli were originsllj set up in front or on the 
top of one of the interior gates, as mentioned in p. 6. The 
remama of the statues are believed to hare been found nt 
Dehli in 1863, where one elephnnt has been restored but 
misdf scribed. 

Before leaving this part of Agra, it will be well to drive 
along the strand roud by the river- front of the fort and observe 
its situation. Professor Blochmann is his notes on the Ain 

ip. S80J records that itwH9 raised here on the site of an older 
'uthan Caatle by Quasim Kh&n, Akhar'a IHir Buhr or " First 
Lard of the Admiralty," the old fort having become dilapida- 
ted, first by an earthquake in 911, and afterwards hj aa 
explosion which happened in 962 (tepm. Humjyun). 

It is believed that the actual founder of the fort was Snlim 
Shah, son of Sher Sh&h, who held power during the interreg- 
num of HumAyun (A.D. l5iS-i3) and this mnj account for 
Mr. Fergnsson's opinion that there was a palace of Sher 
Shah's in the Fort. It is not known that any fragment of the 
older buildmgs still remun, thnt mentioned by Fergueson aa 
having survived tbe British demolitions being considered by 
the natives as having formed the naubatkkiaa, or dmm-stand 
of Akbar's Pnlace, and being entirely in the style of that 
monarch's time. Sulim's Fort was culed B&dulgurh, and is 
^enernll^ stated to have been entirely demolished by Akbar 
m foundmg the esistingfort. 

The story told by native historians is that Salim was out 
hunting and bad loosed a leopard (chitah) npon a fox which 
he wiiB following on horseback along the river>ahore. When 
he got near to the site of the present Amar Sing Gate, he saw 
that the foK had recovered wind and escaped. He immediate- 
ly called out that the air of that place must be very good, and 
he would build there a residence. It was accordingly built, 
and called Bddulgurh. In Bemier's time this part of the 

• Vidt Haudbook to Dehli, App. A. 
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Htrund WII9 lined by the villas of the iiobility. "Eiiigs have 
alreiidy resided a long while, viz., since Akbar, who cnused it 
to be built, and called it afler hia DHme Akbar-abad, it h of 
greater extent tlian Deklt, and hnth more of those fine houses 
of the omrahs and rajag, and more of the fair Kanantaraha, 
Bft also more of those prettj houses of stone and brick 
belonging to particular persons ; besides that it hath two 
famous tombs, of which I shall speak hereafter. But 
then it bath these disad van luges, that !t wants walls ; 
that, baTiDg been built altogether by one design, it hath not 
those fuir and large streets of uniform buildings ns Delhi; 
and that, excepting four or five of those principal streets of 
merchant^ which are Tery long and well enough built, all the 
■ rest, for the most part, is nothing but a number of little 
streets, straight without proportion, and nothing but windings 
and turnings, which causes strange confusions when the court 
is there. 1 see no other difierenoe between Agra and Dehli, 
t^n that I linve been just now speaking of; except it be 
that Asra hath more of a country town than Dehli, 
especially when we look upon it from a higher place. But 
'tis not such a country aspect as disgracetb it, but a Tery 
agreeable and divertising one : for, there being betwixt the 
houses of omrabs, rajas, and others, store of big green trees 
mixC, every one having been curious to plant of them in his 

farden and in his court for shade ; and besides, those high 
ousca of the baniani, or Heathen merchants, appearing 
here and there between those trees, aa reliques uf old 
castles of forests ; all that causeth within the town very 
pleasing sights and perspectives, especially in a dry and hot 
country, where people's eyes eecnt to desire nothing but 
verdure and shade." 

In this direction all traces of this magnificence have long 
since disappeared, owing to the invasions of the river. The 
remains of one house alone are in any degree of preservation ; 
it bears traditionally the name of Rumi Khaii, a Turkish 
General of Artillery. 
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THE TAJ. 



B; the riveT strand is a road made in the famine relief 
operstlODa of 1833 bj which the visitor reaches the Taj 
Habal. Oa the na^ he pAsaee the remainB of several villat 
OI1C0 occupied bj the nobles of the Moehul Coart, but aoti 
fallen into undistinguisbable ruins iritE the abovenamed ex- 
ception. The following remarks from Fer^usson maj be 
taken as a general iiitroduotion to this building, the render 
being referred to the full text for a more complete develop* 
mentof the subject. The Tartars, we are told, from whom 
the Indian Moghuls are descended, " built their sepulchres of 
euch a character as te aerv.e for places of enjoyment fbr 

themselves and friends during their lifetime Tbe 

usual process is for the king or noble who intends to provide 
himself a tnmb to enclose a garden outside the citj walls, and 
in the centre of this he erects a . . buildins crowned bj a 

dome on a lofty square terrace . . During the life 

of the founder the central building is called a bora dicrri, 
and is used as a place of recreation and feasting bj himself 
and his friends. At his death its destination is changed, tbe 
founder's remains are interred beneath tlie central dome . . . 
When once used as a place of burial, the vautla never again 
resound with festive mirth.'' 

The historical account of tbe person in whose honor the 
Taj was built does not altogether illustrate this description, 
as she appears to have died before the building had been 
begun. In all probability however the garden had been 
already enclosed and wus a favourite retreat of the deceased 
in her lifetime. A similar garden (to be hereafter noticed) 
still exists on the opposite bonk about three miles higher 
up the stream. 

(Jijumund Banu Bt^um, called Mumtdz-i- Mahal, or 
" Exalted One of the Palace," was not related to her husband 
the Emperor t^hah Juhsn, further than tliat she was the niece 
of his atepmother. Her father was the minister, Asuf Khan, 
brother of tbe celebrnted Nur Juhan, wife of the previous 
Emperor Jihangir, in whose time he (Asufj placed many 



Teheran in Persia, who attained liisb place during hia 
daughter's tenure of power, and was Lonored by Jihangir 
with the title of IlmAd-wi-I)aulah, and will be agMn men- 
tioned in connection with hit tomb already referred to. 
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Married to Shah Juhnn (then heir- apparent) about 1615, Bhe 
bore him seven childreo, and died in childbed of the 
eighth, about 1629, at Burb&npur, whitiier she had accom- 
pnniod her husbnnd on his campaign in the DeccaD agaiust 
khan Jahfiu Lodi. Her bod; was carried to the metropolis, 
and laid in ■ spot in the garden, still pointed out, close hy the 
mosque, until the mnugolemn irns read; for her reception. 

We learn from Father Manvique (a Spanish monk of the 
Augustiman Order, who was at Agru in 1641) that the dUrb 
ainf estimates were prepared by a Venetian, by name Gero- 
nimo Verroneo. The emperor ordered him to eatimate for 
three krors at mpees. ' Verroneo died at Lahore before 
Manrique's arrival, and long before the work was completed. 
The work is then btlieved t« hare been made aver to a 
Byzantine Turk. But Austin, the French artist, was certainly 
consulted as to the inlay before it was completed. The col- 
lection of the materials is said to have occupied the next 
seventeen years ; but it is not necessary to suppose that 
no building was in progress all this time. Art longa, vita 
hrevit ; ana the emperor, who had passed Ihb five and thirtieth 

Kir at the commencement of the work, is not likely to 
ve loitered so much in its completion. The lust insciiption, 
moreover, yields 1648. The following description of the 
various dates seem to show the order lo which the variooe 
parts of the building were completed.* 

On the outside of the west arch facing the mosque is the 
date A. H. 1046, 10th year of Shah Juhan. 

At the end of the inscription on the left hand side of the 
entrance (within) is the date A. H. 1048. 

On the &ont gateway is the date A. H. 1057 (A, D. 1648) 
marking (he completion of the building. The inscriptions 
on all these arches are in the Toghra character, taken from 
Suras of the Koran, appropriate to mourning and spiritual 
hope. On the front of the entrance is a passage endiiig with 
an invitation to the pure of heart to enter the G-araen of 
Paradise. 

On the tomb of his wife the emperor has caused to be 
insc^bed sentences in her praise in the usual Persian style. 
There is also an inscription recording her name (Aijumuod 
Banu Begum) together with the date of her death. 

On hia own tomb the date of the death of Shah Juhan is 

given together with a recital of his titles, among which ia the 

curious one of Sahib-i-Qiritn 2nd. In a recent Dictionary 

* 3m Tavaraiei's icoord, tapra, p. 9. 
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' litbographed nt Luckaow, I find it esplaraed that Titnur 

' (Tamerkae) tiaa nUo a. Sahih QiraD ; and that he was eo 
called becauea there waa at the lime of bis biith a Qtr4n or 
conj unction uf Jupiter and Venus. Bichardson, in his 

■ , Dictionary, under the word Qirdn, says, it staiida for near- 
' iiesB ; but that nhen Jupiter and Tenne are in the same houa?, 
their cnnjuuction is called Qirdn-i-ta' a dat/u. From this it 
would seem that Shah Juhan was the first descendant of 
' Tinur, who was born under the same stars as his ancestor. 
Q'he omen did not do liim much good. 

The white marble that forms the substance of the building 
came doubtless from Mukrana, near Jaipur, and the red 
etandstona from Fattehpur-Sikri ; the jewels are parti; Indian 
and partly From Persia and other trans- Himalayan regions. 

The nntiTc annalist U very copious on the names of the 
artists who worked under tlie Efiendi, and the coat of the, 
Tarious articles ; but the latter is a point on which we posaesa 
scant means of comparison aa we are ignorant of thd pur- 
chasing power of money at the time, and of the extent ta 
which goods and labour were purveyed without any sort of 
payment. [Shah Juhan's memoirs state that the masons 
received thirty lakhs of rupees ; and no doubt this was the item 
of wages charged io the accounts.] And as for the foimcr 
it would not possess much intereat for us if we were sure that 
the names of a number of oriental masons and jewellers were 
given correctly, unless indeed there were found an European 
name among them, which is not the case. Much fruitless '. 
discussion has been waged on this subject; the fotlowinfr ^ 
considerations alone are likely to be of use to the geDcrai 
reader. The notion that the I'sj was designed by Xtaliatiu | 
is coufirmed by Manrique. But nothing can bo less Indian 
than the general conception of the building with its simple 
and even stifi contour; nothing ever more in harmony with 

|, the style of Eastern feeling which regards a white muslin 
tunic and an aigrette of diamonds as full-dress for an em- 
peror. The tomb of Humayuo {A.D. 1356) seems to have 
been the chief model of the elevation. It is otherwise 
f however with the inlaid work, or Indian pietra dura as I 
', propose to call it ; though specimens of this art occur here 
ami there in eurlier buildings, yet we have only to compare 
the Taj pietra dura with that of the palace or of Itmad-ud' 
Dowlah's tomb (to go back no earlier) and be convinced at 
once that some new element had entered into the design and 
practice. Instead of the geometric patterns of lite earlier 
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buildings, flowers are now full; introduced, and are in numer- 
oils cases treated with fw nltempt at realism wliieh savours,^. 
rather of Europe than of the Enat. It is urged that these - 
flowers lack perspective, but this ia not always the case ; and 
there are instances of sliaded petals and of reversed leaf-*" 
ends which exceed the limits of the true conventional." _■*, 
' When we add to this the recollection that this was the era 
that immediatelj followed that oi the Medicesn Chapel at ■', 
Florence — I believe the eai-liest modern Florentine work in 
pietra dura .dates from about 1570 A.D., and that at least'' 
one foreign' artist, Austin de Bordeaux, was cert&liily at 
thai time in Shah Juhau's service— it will be seen how 
extremely probable it is that the art of inlaying did at that 
time become modified by European ideas. The portrait of 
Austin in pietra dura was once to be seen nt ttie back of 
the throne in the Dewan-i-Khas nt Shah Juhan's Falace in 
the fort of New Delhi, and he died in India. He is men- 
tioned by Dernier and Tavernier, and his career closed 
before Shah Tuhan's death. The following figures are 
taken from the Guide to the Taj:~ 

" The native account of the cost of the Tnj gives 98,55,426 
rupees as having been given by the rajas and nnwabs. 
And out of the emperor's private treasury 86,09,760 rupees, 
which would give in £1,846,518-6, or nearly two miliiona.* 
There are said to have been two silver doors at the entrance 
of the Taj, which are stated to have cost 1,27,000 rupees 
and were studded with 1,100 nails, each having a head made 
of a Sonat rupee ; these gates were taken away and melted 
down by the JaCs w)ien they attacked and sacked Agra." 

Fersuason makes the following just remarks on the taste 
that has been everywhere shown in the chnice of this orna- 
mentation : — "It is laviehly bestowed on the tombs them- 
selves, and the screen that surrounds them, though sparingly 
introduced on the mosque that forms one wing of the I'aj and 
on the fountains and surrounding buildings. The judgment 
indeed with which thia style of ornament is apportioned to the 
various parts is atmnat as remarkable as the ornament itself." 

The labour was all forced, and very little payment made 
in casb to the 20,000 workmen who were said to have been 
employed for 17 years in the construction of thia wonderful 
pile ; an allownnce of corn waa daily given them, but even 
this was carefully curtailed by the rapacious officinU placed 

• Colnnel Anderson, in a reienL nnniber of tbe CaUmOa Recita, 
States tlie cost to liave been Bs. 4,1J,48,826. 
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over them. There was gre&t distress and frightful mortality 
among tbem, and the peasaotiy around Agra ceitaiol; did 
not worship the memor; of the innocent empress. The 
poet describeit them to have cried out — 
" Have meio7 God oa our distress, 
For we die, too, with the Princes."* 

Bejard Tajlor's description of the general coup ttail is 
so picturesque sOd at the same time so generallj just that 
the reader mn; like to enjoy a portion of it here — 

" The 1'nj stands on tiie bank of the Jumna, rather more 
than a mile to the eftatward of the Fort of Agra. It is 
approached by a handsome road cut through the monnds left 
by the ruins of ancient palaces. Like the tomb of Akbar 
it stands in a lai^e garden, inclosed by a lofty wall of red 
sandstone, with arched galleries around the interior, and 
entered by a superb gateway of sandstone, inlaid with orna- 
ments and inscriptions irom the Koran, in white marble. 
Outside of this grand portal, however, is a spacions quad- 
rangle of solid masonry, with an elegant structure, intended 
as a caravanserai on the opposite side. Whatever may be 
the visitor's impatience, he cannot help pausing to notice the 
fine proportions of these structures, and the rich and massive 
style of their construction. The gale to the garden of the 
Taj is not so large as that of Akbar's tomb, but ^iiite as 
beautiful in design. Passing under the open demi-vanlt, 
whose arch hangs high above you, an avenue of dark Italian 



cypress appears before yon. Down its centre sparkles a 
long raw of fountains, each casting up a single slender iet. 
On both sides, the palm, the banyan, and a feathery bamboo 



mingle their foliage ; the song of birds meets your ears, and 
the odour of roses and lemon'ftowers sweetens the nir. 
Down such a vista and over such a foregronnd riees the Taj." 

The rest of Mr. Taylor's deBcription, though very elo- 
quent, need not be reproduced : first, because it is too 
vague and enthusiastic ; and next, faecsuse it is absolutely 
inaccurate as to many particulars. The truth is that the 
Taj is not, as an architectursl group, altoaetlier satisfactory. 
Some adverse criticism will be found in the Appendix (A., 
103V In a later paper, possibly by the same band, it ia 
well said that " there is no mystery, no sense of partial 
failure, about the Taj. A thing of perfeot beanty and of 
absolute finish in every detail, it might pass for toe work 

* Gnidt to Taj, p. It. 



of eenii, who knew nought of the weaknefiaes and ills with 
which mftnkind ara beset . . . . It is not a great national 
temple erected bj a free and united people ; it owes its 
creation to the whim of an ahsolnte mler who was free to 
squander the resources of the state in commemorating bia 
personal sorrows or his Tanity." 

Hence the building has an individualitj, a sort of egotism, 
which takes it out of the categorj of ordinarj architec- 
tural works. ZoSany's criticism (Ihst " it only wanted a 
glass-case") is not quite correct, becnuae the most accurate 
marble models are always ineffective in showing what it owes 
to size. Yet there is in the rigidity of the outline and tbe 
flatness of the surtaces sometliing that strikes, at least, the 
European eye with an air of littfenesa and of luxury rather ""' 
tbin with the effect of a granH~ cbnstructiTe group, No^ ''''" 
beholder would at first suppose that the Taj was higher thaniMt-' 
tbe Kntub at Delhi. 

Nevertheless in its symmetry, and above nil in its material 
and ornamentation, there is a sort of satisfaction which t«Dds 
to grow upon one the oftener it is beheld. As a distinguished 
Kussian artist observed to the writer—" The Taj is like a 
lovely woman : abuse her as you please, bnt the moment 
you come into her presence you submit to its fsBcination." 
Admitting that there is sonethiug slight and effiminnte in 
the general design, which cannot be altogether obliterated 
or atoned far by beauty of decoration, the simile seems jnst, 
and it calls to mind the &miliar couplet in Tht Kape o/ tke 

"II to heriharsionic lemile erron fall, 

Look in hex face, and you'll foigat them ill." 

In Bemier's time the building seems to have been in mnch 
the same state as now. 'I'he following characteristic exb'sot 
gives the chief portion of his description ; — 

"It is a great and vast dome of white marble, which is 
near the height of that of our Vol de Grace in Part*, enr- 
Tounded with many turrets of the same matter with stairs in 
them. Four great arches support the whole fabrick, three 
of which are visible, the fourth is closed in by tbe wall of an 
hall, accompanied with a gallery, where certain muf^ As (enter- 
tained for that end) do continually read the Alcoran, with a 
profound respect to the honor of Taje-Mehalte, Tbe mould 
of the arches is enriched with tables of white marble, wherein 
ere seen engraven large Arabian characters of black marble, 
which a very agreeable to behold. The interior or ooDcava 
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part of this dome, and the whole wall fram top to bottom, is 
coTcred with white marble; and there ig no place which is 
not wrought with art, and bath not its peculiar beoaty. Ton 
see itore of agat, aod each Borta of etones, at are employed 
to enrich the chnppel of the great Uuke of /'brence ; mach 
jasper, and man; other kindes of rare and pretioua stones, 
set a hundred several wajs, mixed and enchased in the 
marble that covers the body of the wall. The quanies of 
white and black marble, thaC make the floor, are likewise 
■et out with all imaginable beauty and stateliness. 

"Under this dome is a little chamber iDcloaing the 
sepulchre which I hare not Been within, it not being . opened 
but once a year, and that with great ceremony, not sunering 
any Christian to enter, for fear (as they any) of profaning 
the sanctity of the place : but really by what I could earn, 
because it balh notbin» rich or magnificent in it. 

" There remains nothing else, than to give you occasion to 
lake notice of an ally in the fashion of a terrace, twenty or 
twenty-five ordinary paces large, and aa many or more high ; 
which is betwixt the dome and tbe extremity of the garden, 
whence jou ace below you, at the foot of it, the River of Qemna 
cunning along, a great campagne of gardens, a part of the 
town of Agra, the Ibrtress, and all those fair houses of the 
ourabs that are built along the water. 'I'here remains no 
more, I say, then to cause to observe this ierraise, which 
taketh tip almost the whole length of one side of the garden, 
and then to desire you to judge, whether I had reason to say, 
that tbe mtmaohum or tomb of Taje-Mehalle, is something 
worthy to be admired. For my part, 1 do not yet well know 
whether I am not somewhat infected still with Indianismt : 
bnt 1 must needs say thut 1 believe it ought to be reckoned 
amongst the wonders of the world, rather than those unshapen 
masses of the Egyptian pyramids, which I was weary to see 
alter I had seen tbem twice, and in which I find nothing 
milhojtt, but pieces uf great atones ranged in the form of steps 
) upon another, and wiUiin nothing but very little art and 



The screen, it will be observed, is not mentioned : and theru 
can be little doubt but that it was adiled in Aurangzeb'a time, 
fitter the body of ISbah Juhnn had been laid by that of his wife 
and his cenotaph placed by the side of hers oq tbe upper 
floor. 

Various accounts have been given in explanation of tbe 
foundations still apparent oa tbe opposite bauk of tbe liver. 
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One itorj is tliflt a noble wished to build there, but tha 
Government discountenanced the projact ; the emperor 
observing: "If his buildina ia Terj good it will eclipie the 
Taj ; if it ia not, the effect of my building will be apoiled." 
So the work was stopped. 

One would not think that the engineers of that day were 
equal to bridging the riTer. But the bridge nt Jaunpur 
shows that thia would hardly be just. The following remarks 
are from I'avernier who saw the Tnj building— 

" I have seen the commencement and the completion of this 
great work, which employed twenty thousand men daily for 
twenty-two years, a fact from which aorae idea of it* exceaslva 
costliness may be formed. The scaffolding is held to have 
cost more than the building, for not having [enough] wood 
thej had to make it of brick, as also the centerings of the 
vaults, Shiih Johan began to make his own sepulchre on the 
other side of the river ; but his war with his son interrupted 
the design, and ' Aurangaeb, the present ruler, has not cared 

- It must therefore be allowed that there ia strong corrobora- 
tion of the prevalent tradition which has asserted that it was 
the intention of the emperor to build his own monument on 
the opposite bank and to connect the two tomba by a magni- 
ficent bridge. But it is added that his captivity cut short his 
architect Ural enterprises, so that, when he died hia remains 
were interred close to those of his beloved in the same monu- 
ment. "Thus," saya Mr, Taylor, " t'ata conceded to Love 
what was denied to Vanity." 

The more practical Ferguason shall give us the sober details 
and some meaeurements. The enclosure including garden and 
outer court ia a parallelogram of 1 ,860 feet by more than 1 ,000 
feet. The outer court, surrounded by arcades and adorned 
by four gateways, is an oblong, occupying in length the whole 
breadth of the enclosure, and is about 450 feet deep. The 
principal gateway leads from this court to the garden, where 
the tomb is seen framed in an avenue of dark cypress trees. 
The plinth of white marble is 18 feet high, and is an exact 
square of 313 feet each way. At the four corners stand four 
columns or towers, each 137 feet high, and crowned with a 
little pavilion. The mausoleum itself occupies a space of 186 
feet square, ii the centre of thia larger square, and each of 
the four comers la cut off opposite each of the towers. The 
central dome Is 50 feet in diameter by 80 feet in height. On 
the platform in front of thejuwab or fiilse mosque is a tradng 
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of the topmOBt spine, a gilded spike cravitiiiK the central duniQ 
to a height of 30 feet The interior is lieCted from msrble- 
treltiied-icreeu lights above and below, — ifierg. HUL Archil., 
II, 693). 

To the above details it may be added that Sbah Jahan him- 
lelf gives the total height from ground to spire top as 107 
yards. The gat illihi, or "yard of Akbar," is a small 
IractioQ lees than 33 inches, and tbis would yield 2E)6 (bet as 
st«t«d in the Ouide to Ikt Tig. The writer also estimates 
the height of the minareti at 225 feet The real heights, for 
which I am indebted to Lientenant Bougher, B. E., are as 
follows :— 

From garden lerel to lower pUtfunn — ... 4 feet. 
„ „ plinth (upper ditto) ... 22^ „ 

„ „ point of archway 89 „ 

M „ top of parapet OTBF ditto... 114) „ 

„ „ springing of dome ]39{ „ 

„ „ Up of ditto (base of metal 

pinnacle) 213^ „ 

„ n enmniit of pionacle ... ... 243} „ 

„ „ platform at top of minarets 137 „ 

„ „ summit of metal pinnacle 

on ditto 162} „ 

It moT here be noted that visitors wilt be disappointed with 
the celebrnted echo of this dome if they attempt to play or 
■ing any complicated melodies or roulades in it. The echo 
is so quick that it catches the notes and runs them into one 
another, so as to produce a most distressing discord, unless the 
notes cfaoaen be such as form a natural harmony. The chord 
of the seventh produces a very beautiful effect. It is this 
that, in the words of the American traveller, " floats and soars 
overhead in a long, delicious undulation, fading away so slowly 
that you hear it after it is silent, as you see, or seem to see, a 
lark yoa have been watching after it is swallowed up in the blue 
vault of heaven." 

" On the one side of the Taj is a mosque with three domes 
of red sandstone,* covered with mosnic of white, marble. Ifow 
on the opposite side there is a building precisely similar, but 
of no me whatever," except as a proof of the extreme sense of 
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balnnce and symmetry whicb actuated tbe whole design. 
" Thia buildiog," as Mr. Bayard Taylor conUnues, " ie marked 
by the feeling for proportion nhich prevailed in these days — and 
proporlion is art In comparing these masterpieces of archi- 
tecture with Moorigh remains in Spain, which resemble them 
most nearly, I hare been struck with the sinfjular fact, that 
while at the central seats of the Moslem empire, art reached 
but a comparatiTe degree of deTelopmeiit, here and there on 
the opposite and most distant frontiers, it attained a rapid and 
splendid culmination." 

The false niosque is as fine as the trae. It hsB been hitherto 
appropriated to the use of travellers and parties of pleasure ; 
and it is this no doubt that bos given rise to the oft-reported 
story of " wassail and riot" desecrating the place ofworship 
of departed kings. Let it be said, once for all, that this is 
not. iieier was, never could be, a " place of worship." It 
would be certainly more in chnracter if no festivities had erer 
disturbed the repose of a place set aside for solemn meraories ; 
but as long as tlie nniives hold constant fairs in the encloaure 
and throw orange-peel and other debrit about the whole place, 
it IB perhaps somewhat liypercritiuai to object to a few Eng- 
lishmen refreshing tbemselvea, within the limits of becoming 
mirth, in a remote comer used fur no other purpose. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the true niosque was never dese- 
crated. This building is on the lefl of the Taj, and its mihrab 
or recess pointing towards tbe Raabn at once distinguishes it 
from the counterbalancing building on tbe other side. It is 
iu a parterre beneath this mosque that the enclosure is shown 
where the remains of the empress rested while the Taj wai 
beine built. A recent Indian journalist has well said-^ 

" The ffithereal beauty which undoubtedly characterises the 
eronp as a whole is entirely due to material and to color. 
The materials and colors are thoroughly adapted to the 
climate, and would lose their efiect in another ntmospbere, or 
if backed by dull leaden skies. To my mind the U'aj is utterly 
unsnited for illumination. To crowd the silent gardens with 
gaping chattering crowds, to deck tbe great doorway and tlie 
mosque with rows of light till they resemble gin-palaces, to 
fling lime-light upon the delicate masonrv of tbe mnusoleum, 
seems to me an act of vandalism. Such things befit a Crystal 
Falaoe, where the whole surroundings are rococo, flimsy, arti- 
ficial, and theatrical ; but they are out of keeping with a 
building in which the dead rest, and in whioh tbe stern sim- 
plicity of art ii the predominant fentnce." 
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Such HB the place is, it U appreciated b; the people of the 
country &r ftnd near. At much sdmired by the Natives as 
by Kuropeens, the Taj aud its garden furniah a proof that, 
like a touch of naturci an appeal of true art alio can maka 
the whole norld kin. On Sundays and holidays the place is 
much frequented; and it is good to notice the orderly corn- 
duct of the croirds that are collected, atrolling throngh the 
groitndi, or treading barefoot the gleaming precinctg. 

In a moment the sun hM set, and the conconrse hag dispersed 
as if by mngtc. Swlfl falls the audden evening, and the mild 
light of the moon ii substituted for the duety glare of the 
past hour. If Melrose should be seen by monlight, snrely 
still more is that effect wanting to complete the beauty of the 
Taj. The heavy shadows of the foliage, the deep chiaroaeuro 
of the embayed portals, the S"ft curve of the dome, all serve 
to enhance the virginal splendour of the material of the 
cupolas and minarets till they appear almost transparent. The 
repose is unbroken except by a light breeze in the tree-tops j 
the blue sky is without a cloua ; And the rare genius of 
the calm building; finds its way unchalleugad to the heart. 

TOMBS, &c., ACROSS THE RIVER. 

Retnming towards Agra (City or Civil Lines) along the 
strand, a fine view is obtained of the river front of the palace; 
and the visitor may then cross the pontoon bridge, and turn- 
ing to the right, find himself back nt the East Indian Railway 
station. If, on the other hand, he turn to the lefl, he wilt 
proceed up the lefl brink of the river and shortly reach the 
gnrden-tomb of Itm&d-ud-Daulah. This is the Persian 
adventurer from Teheran already mentioned by his name of 
GhHi£s-ud-Din, as the father of Nur Juhan, and of her 
brother called Aauf Khan, whose daughter was Mumtfis 
Muhul, the lady of the Tnj. He himself was Vazir in the 
time of his son-in-law, the Emperor Jahangir, and died at 
Kan^ra on the way to Eashmere in 1621-22. His son was 
Appointed to his vacant office by the title of Asuf Khdn. 

Professor Blochmann gi*eg bis character in the following 

" Ohias Beg was & poet. He imit«ted the old classics, 
which ruling passion snowed itself a few hours before he 
died ... - Jahangir praises him for his social qualities and 
says that his society was better than [exhilarating dmga.] 
Ue was generally liked, had no enemies, Mict was never seen 
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angry .... He was never idle ; his official accounCa were 
always in tbe greatest order." [So far good, but mark tlia 
end !J " He liked bribes and showed much boldnesa in 
demaodiog thera." The instnnee of the ruling pessioii above 
alluded to ia tnken from the memoirs of h.n royal master and 
gon>in-law. When the old man lay dying, the Eui[>eror cams 
in and Nur Juhan aaked her father if be recognized Hia 
Majesty. The dying minister replied by a qnotation from a 
Persian poet, meaning ; — 



The garden is well kept, and stocked with flowers, shrubs, 
and cypress trees. The lower hall containing the tomb of the 
Vaair and his wife, is a parallelogram of marble coarsely 
inlaid with coloured stones, chiefly in arabesque, with a fetv 
large flowers. It stands on a. sandstene terrace, 149 feet 
square and S'4 feet from the ground. Four bold kioaques 
stand at the four comers, and in the centre is a small pavilio 
of rich pierced- work covered wi' ■■ 

with two light pinnacles : here ai 
iasci'iptions. 

Tbe roof of the basement npon which this dome stands is 
69 feet square ; tbe hall containing the real tombs is 23 feet 
3 inches square, and the inscriptions in tbe Togbra character 
are taken from the Koran, Suraa Fallahna and Mohzammli, 
and (above) from tbe Sura Tabarak-ul-Ldzi. 

Tbe tomb was completed by tbe Vuzeer'a imperial daughter 
in the year 1628. 

It is said that tbe Empress at first intended that the monu- 
ment she raised to her father should be of silver, but she was 
dissuaded by her architect, who advised lier to use some mate- 
rial which, being less likely to excite the cupidity of beholders, 
would have a better chance of remaining unmolested. Itm4d- 
ud-Daulah died in A.D. 1622, but the place had perbnpa 
been a garden-house of hia previously. It is believed that 
the building as we now see it was built by his imperial 
daughter; and it is uot only beautiful, but has a special mter- 
est as being the only work of the period known to exist in 
these parts, It accords with her character that the Empress at 
first proposed to build her father's monument of silver, but 
was persuuded to adopt a less costly and Uai portable material. 
The Emperor was at this time, and for some years later, involved 
iu serious troubles and a constant victim to attacks of asthma. 
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He died in 1627, and the EiupresB losioK her c 
public aSnim, had l^me to derote heraell to art and religion, 
she enjoyed a Btipeiid aominally equal to ;C20,000 a jear, and 
really wortli at that time a great deal more. BegideB the tomb 
of her father at Aara, Nur Juhnn built the fine tomba of b^r 
bosband aiid herself, which are still to be seen at Lahore.* 

The neiF Emperor, it will be remembered, irag not her son- 
She had a duaghter bj her first husbnnd, but bore no children 
to J&hangir. Her dnu^bter's husband i*a« her atepaon, 
Bbubirar, Bon of J&hangir, bj a Hindu princess. On his 
fiithera demise, he attempted to seliie the thrown, but was 
taken prisoner and put to death bj Shah Juhan aloDg with 
other memberg of the family. 

The next tomb on the riTerside is the Chini-ha-Roza, 
but as it is not verj accessible from the road, the traYeller will 
do well to leaTe it for the present. The Jab£nara, or Zubara 
garden, between the Chini-ka-Boza and IUmbaj>h, is 
thought to bave been a garden of Babur's. The buildings it 
contain are of the transition etjie between the 3rd Futhott 
and Ist Moghul. 

We ahatr conduct the visitor next to the Ram Bagh. 
Whether this name was indicHtive of a dedication to the 
Hindu demi-god Rama, or whether the name is a corruption 
from a Persian word Aram Bag (the garden of repose), is n 
disputed point among local antiquaries. The first notice that 

e have of it is as the temporary resticg-place of the body of 
ir li&bar, the founder of ^e Magbul dynasty (so called^ 



• The following aocoonl ol the spot may be peni»a.— Tha 
Emperor's tomb is well known for ile Bize and msgnificeiiee, in whicli 
it rivals tbe Biniilar edifice! of Delhi and Agra, ll stsnda in a large bat 
dilipidaUd guden, part of the high enclosure wall of which has b«en 
wHShed away by encroschmenta of the RaTce. The tomb of Azof 
Khaa lUnds in a similar garden in line with tlie Emperor's, but 
separatsd from it by an immense serai — a solitary monnmenC of the 
gnad imperial road thai marked by kossminars and public caravan- 
seraiB, once ran from Delhi to Kotas. The serai 1b BtiJl splendid with 
ill noble and ricbly decorated gateways, ia which marble and red sand- 
atone, brought all the way from Agia, are IsTiBbly used, but its court 
JBDow intereected by railway sldlngB and occupied by material and 
worksbopa. 1 he tomb of Azui Khan is of the ususl shape — octagonal, 
with a bnlb dome— but ifl well known, even St Lahore (wbare the tile 
work on ancient bnildiuga is so common and excellent), for tlie beauti- 
ful glazed tiles which decorate its exterior. 

InJibangir's reign Itmad-uil-l)owlsh with his son and danehtei 
gave much countenance and aasistance to Roe's embassy. 
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who were in realitj r mixed Turkish race descended Iroiii 
Timur the Lame, or Tamerlane. At it is believed that lldbar 
lived in an old fort on the fmae aide of the river opposite the 
Thj, it is exCremolj probable that tbe jovial hero, we are told, 
nben he had a mind to be merrj, was vout to fill a fuuntuin 
.irith wine and join gailj in open-air revels with companion* 
of both aexes. We ma; imagine this garden liaving been the 
scene of some of these Tartar picnics. 

In the later dajs the Kau Bagh became the jointure hoase 
of the Empress Kur Jahan, and was known bj her other 
name as the " garden of Nar Afshan." It continued to be 
kept up as an orchard and pleasure-ground bv all eucceeding 

Sovemmenta, and it is said that the name of Ram Itach waa 
rat conferred upon it b; the Mnhratta administration in the 
last century. This goes fur to discredit the suggested etjmo* 
logy of Aram Bagh, Rom being a favourite hero with the 
HmduB whose name was not unlikely to be borrowed by tlie 
Mabrattas in desienating a place that they were fond of. 
There is little of interest in the buildings, which consist 
of subterranean vaults looking out upon the river, and two 
houses that have been modernized and fitted with slazed 
doors and fimiture. The garden is extenuve and wel^kept, 
and the place forms a pleasant retreat for Europeans during 
the fierce heats of the Agra summer. 

Professor Blochmann informs us {Ain, p. J!09) that Nur 
Juhan wns originally named Mihr-oon-Nissa, "Darling of tlio 
Sex" or "Sun of Women," as the Professor inteiprets it. 
She was boiti in 981H., and must therefore have been 34 
when the Emperor married her ; which looks as if her influ- 
ence over him was not based upon mere passion . . , The 
Emperor said, "Before I married her I never knew what 
marriage really meant." She enjoyed the state of a queen- 
regnant rather than of a mere consort. She was the especial 
patroness of orphan-girls, and is said to have married no less 
than SOO with portiouB from her own funds. She possessed 
much taste in furniture and entertalDmeuts, and designed 
many new patterns for jewellery. 

Taking boat at the foot of the Rim B£gh stairs, a pleasant 
little voyage may be had down stream, to the bridge -of- boats, 
when a carriage should be in readiness on the city side — the 
right bank of the river. 

Dropping down with the stream, the visitor will pass the 
remains of the Zuhara ( P " Juhanurn") garden and its depend- 
ent wells and pleaeure-housea ou the left shore. It will not, 
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however, be' north his while to land till he reaches the 
VMid'ha-Roza. 

Tbia ruin ia quadrangular with the remains of projecting 
entrances 90 large as almost to cuustitute transepts, It is 
believed to be the momimeut of Afzul Klian, a literary adven- 
tui'erof the 17lb century. He was a nstive of Shiraz, origi- 
nallj named ShukruUa, who came bj way of Surat to Bur- 
banpur, where be entered the service of J&bangir ftbout 
the year A. D. 1617. He Bubaequently became dewatt 
(accountant) to Shah Juhan, and died at Lahore A. D. 1639, 
about the tine of the building uf that Emperor's Palace at 
Kew Delhi, The tomb is now principalij remarkable for the 
beautiful patterns of the plaster colored like porcelain by which 
— beyond the reach of human bands — it is Btill covered, sod 
from which it derives its name of " Gbina-tomb." Inscriptions 
from the Koiau may still be traced on parts of the building, 
but are rapidly perishing. The ornamentation is a sort of 
coacBB en amelliug (probably in shellac) on the plaster. The 
dome is ratber in the old Fithaa style than in the more 
rotund style that was fashionable at the time of its construc- 

Tliis was the date of (he uonamencement of Juhanarn'a 

Mosque — the Agra Jama Muajid — and the bulbous dome was 
only just coming Into feshion. The (Taj 1630—48) was 
" perhaps the first conspicuous instance of its adoption. Afzul 
Khan was probably an old fashioned gentleman who built his 
tomb in his lifetime, and according to the ideas of liis youth. 
At all events this building and tlie Kula (or Kalian) Masjid 
are genuine, though late products of the rathan school. So 
also the tomb of Adbum Khan near the Kutub at Dehli. 

The visitor now returns to Agra by the roads lending from 
the bridge -of- boats, passing by the custom-bouse, a Mognl 
villa, now much defaced by British improvements. Going on 
through a suburb, the first turn to the right takes him to the 
Catholic Mission and Cathedral already referred to, in regard 
to which the remarks of Bern ier may here, with propriety, be 
transcribed ; — 

" In Agra, the Reverend Fathers, the Jesuits, have a Church 
and a College, where in private tbey teach the children of 
some twenty -five or thirty Christian families that have (I 
know not how) gathered and settled themselves there by the 
charity of those Fathers, the Christian Doctrine. It was 
Akbar who (in the time of the great power of the Portugueza 
ia the ladiea) called them, and gave them a pension for their 
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Bubaistence, permitting them to build cburcbea in the capital 
cities uf Agra and Lahore, and bit son Jekan Guire favuted 
tliem yet more. But Choh Jehan, eon of Jehan Ouire, and 
&tLer of Auratigzeb, now reigning, took from them their pen- 
sion, caused their chnrch at Lahore to be pulled down, and Che 
greatest part of that in i4cra, oyerth rowing also the steeple 
uf the church, wherein f£at bell was that could be heard over 
all the town. 

" These Fathers, the Jesuita, entertained great hopes of the 

Kogiess of Chriatianitj in the time of King Jehan Guire, 
cause of his contempt of tlie IHohumetan law, and the 
esteem he profeaaed to the Ckriatiaa, even giving waj to two 
of his nephewB to embrace the Cliriattan religion, and to a 
owtAm Mirza-zul Kimain (that had been bred m the seraglio , 
and waa circumcised) to turn Christian too, under the pretence 
that he waa born of Chrisijan parents, and son of the wife 
of n rich Armenian which Jehan Guirs hod caused to be 
brought to him into the seraglio. 

" The same Fathers say that this king, to begin in good 
earnest to countenance the Christian religion, desianed to put 
the whole court into the habit of the Pranqvi, and that after he 
had prepared all things for it, and even dressed himself in that 
fashion, be called to him one of the chief omraha asking his 
opinion of this dress ; but that this omrah altogether surprized 
at it, haTing answered him very seriously that it was a very 
dangerous tiling, he thought himself obliged to change his mind, 
and turned alt into raillery." The conduct of the Japanese in 
recent times shows of what an Asiatic Qovernment may be 
capable. 

" These Fathers affirm further, that he being upon the 

Kint of death, commanded that they should be called to make 
a a Christian, but that-then they were not made acquainted 
with it. Many say that this is not bo, and that he died as he 
had lived without any religion, and in tlie design ho had, as 
well aa his father Akbar, to set himself up for a prophet, and 
to become the head of a particular religion of his own com* 
poBure. However it be, there is another thing I have learned 
of a Mohumetan, that was son t« an officer of Jehan Guire, 
namely, that this kin^ being one day in a debauche, called to 
him a certain religious man of Florence, whom he called 
Father Atech, as being a little fiery man ; and after he had 
commanded him to say all he could agairut the law of Mohn- 
met, and for the law of Christ, in the presence of many 
knowing Mullaht, he would have made this terrible trial of 
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both those Ihiti, viz^ that t, groat pit ihonld be made, sod 
a good Sre in it, and that Father Atech with the Ooipel 
under hia arm, and one of those Mullahs wiOx tlie Alcoraa 
under bis, ihould cast tbemselres both together into tbat fire, 
ftnd that he would embrace the law of him that ahould not 
burn. ])ut that the sod countenance of the ^HJ/aA«, iilto- 
gether nstoniahed, Biid the compaBsion he had of the Floren- 
tine Father, who accepted the oi>ndition, diverted Lim fiom it. 
Whatever the truth be of this storj, 'tie certain that while 
Jehan Quire lived, these Folhera were respected and hon- 
onred in tljis court, and thut the}* conceived great hopes of 
the advancement of Christianity in those parts j but that 
since that time tfaej have had no great cause to iiope much 
of it, e^ceept perhaiia what they received by that familiarity, 
which our Father Jiuze had with Dara." 

8IKANDRA. 
The road by which the old Moghula used to go northward 
to Lahore and Caslimere passes north-west bj an arch of red 
stone and a bastion, the remains of the outer walla of the 
enceinle. This road may be called the " Appitin way " of 
Agra, being bordered by tombs on either aide. After passing 
the old Delhi Gate of the imperial walls, the traveller has on the 
one hand the District Jail, on the other the Lunotic Aaylum, 
both on the aite^ of old monuments of which nothing is now 
known. To the right, between the rond and the river, will be 
found the buildings mentioned at p. 39, wliich, together with 
the tomb of Mariam Zamdni, may be aiifely reckoned to be 
among the oldest buildings in the neighbourhood. In near- 
ing Sikandra will be observed a. handsome gateway of carved 
stone in the modern Hindu style, leading to an enclosure, 
in which is a very beautifully carved sandstone building of 
' ' e of Jah^ngir in good preservation. About five niilea 



from Agra, at the tomb of the Emperor Akbar, a very beautiful 
gateway opens into a garden, at the end of which is a build- 
ing of four Btoreya, the upper chamber being of white marble 
with lattice windows, and crowned by four small kiosques. 
It was not completed durii^ the Emperor's lifetime, the 
inscription setting forth that it was erected in the reign of 
his son and successor. Moreover, Jah^ngir states in his 
memoirs that,' in the third year of his reign (A.D. 1608X be 
saw the works and was so dissatisfied tbat be caused tbem to 
be demolished and reconstructed at a coat of fifleeu lakba of 
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rupees. Tliis mark of consideration for an indulgent father's 
memory ia a pleasing trait in a clinracter where such ai'e 
eomewhat deficient. 

This is Flnoli's report (about tlie same date) : "Nothinj; 
more finished jet, after ten years' work." " This tomb," he 
adds, " ia much worshipped botli by Moorea and OentUet, 
holding him for H great saint." Hawkins, who was at Agrn 
about the same time as Finch, thought still less hopefully of 
Ihe progress of tiiis work. " It hath," says the Cnptain, 
" been fourteen years bnilding, and it is thought will not be 
finished these fourteen years more. Tlie least that works 
there daily ai-e three thousand people ; bn( this much I will 
say that one of our workmen will despatch more than three of 
them." 

There mny have been buildings liere before the old Emper- 
or's death, but it cannot be doubted that the woik, as we see 
it, h tlie work of Jah&ngir.* 

The white mnrhle enclosure atop rests upon four stages, 
inclusive of the pliitfbrm, the height of the whole from the 
firound being over 74 feet. The inscriptions upon the archi- 
trares of the interior are from ft Persian poem supposed to 
have been composed by Shekh Fnizi, the brother of Abut 
Fazal, on the virtues of his old patron the Emperor Akbar; 
and the head and foot of the marble tombstone contain the 
salutations of his faith or school, " Allnho Akbar t Jilli Julnl: 
Hoc I"! Ninely-nine titles of the creator are said to be in- 
scribed about it. 

Finch says that at his last sight of this monument, there 
was a rich tent or awning over the upper tomb ; and the 
stauchions fur such a roofing appear still as an integral 
portion of the coi-iiices of the surrouuding uluisters. He adds, 
that " it was to be inarched over with the most curious 
white and speckled marble, to be ceiled all witlnn with pure 
sheet gold, richly inwronght." No traces of any preparation 
for such covering can now be observed ; nor is it easy to 
understand how it could have been supported. It is said 
that the sort of half pilliir at the head was intended to bear 
the Kok-i-Nur diamond, and that it stood there for some time. 

On the frieze round the great gateway are other poetical 
inscriptions in the Persian language setting forth the praises 
of the monarch and the mausoleum. The name of the 

• In tbe Shal^uhaa Kama it is saiJ to liave been twenty years in 
building, 
t Also containing the name of tbe deceased "Jnlal-uil -din Akbar," 
c-2 
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Emperor Jali^ngir u given aa that of the founder; and it is 
stated that the work was completed in the seventh ;enr of 
his reign, corresponding to 1613 A.D. In the corresponding 
part of the garden-front the poetr; is continued, and wxm 
ends with tne name of Che engraver Abdul Huq Sbiraii 
(native of Shiraz) with the date corresponding to 1614. On 
this side tlie monarch praised is the sun and founder Jah&n- 
gir, ae the Terses upon Ilia other or rond-front are dedicated 
to the father, whose remains are interred within. 

The real tomb is in a vault below the flour of the building, 
and the ground level into which one descends as i ' 



gold. The mortuary hnll is nearly 38 feet square, and is sur- 
rounded b; other chambers of smaller size containing tombs 
of less distinguished members of the imperial family. 

Konnd the sepulchre were oricinalfy placed the armour, 
raiment, and books of the Great Emperor, ready to his hand 
if he should rise. But ihe Jits are said to have carried them 
ofi in the last century to Bhurtpoor, where it is possible that 
some relics of Akbar still survive in oblivion or conoenlment. 
The tomb has been lately provided with a sumptuous covering 
at the expense of Lord Nortbbrook. 

The platform, on the open storey at the top, upon 
which rests the carved cenotaph, corresponds in size to the 
sepukhral chamber on the ground ; and it must have 
been this, if anything, tliat Pinch was given to understand 
was to have been covered with an aich or vault. The sur- 
rounding cloisters contain a quadrangle of TO feet square. 
It would have been next to impossible either to roof this 
space under existing conditions or even to have introduced 
a domed vault in lue middle. It is curious that Mr. Taylor, 
generally an acute desci'iber, fell into the same eiTor. He 
says (while strangely enoagh admitting that " the summit of 
the mausoleum is open to the sky ") that the cenotaph stands 
" under a pavilion of marble covered with a gilded dome." 

The outer walls of the cloisters of this upper square are 
formed of marble screens pierced with a number of intricate 
and highly varied geometric patterns. Through occasional 
apei'tures that have been left for the purpose, a fine view 
presents itself of the gardens and the surrounding country. 
The white dome of the Taj rests ou the eastern horizon like 
a rising moou. Mr. Taylor, in speaking of this very beautJtiil 
scene, says — " I thought the Aleazftr of Seville uid ths 
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Albambra of Grenada bad alreudj presented me with tlie 
purest tjpe of Saracenic, but I iraa mistaken. Wbat I bad 
seen of the splendours of tlie Mogulp, and what I then saw, 
overpowered me like a magnificent dream." 

The American author before quoted, describing Sikaudra, 
saya : — " It takes its name from Alexander,* whoea invasion 
of India bas thus been commemorated bj the Moguls. The 
great Macedonian, however, did not penetrate ao far aa thia, 
nis battle with Porua having been fought on the Jbelum, or 
Hjdaapes, beyond Lahore. The tomb of Akbar stands in 
the midBt of a large square garden, which has a loftv gateway 
of red sandstone in the centre of each of its aiites. From these 
four gateways, which are upwards of seventy feet high, four 
grand cauaewnys,. of hewn stone, converge to the central plat- 
form, on which the Mauaolenm atonds. The intermediate 
spaces are filled with orange, mango, banana, palm, andpeepul 
trees. In the centre of tlie causeways are immense tanks 
and fountains. The platform of white atone, which termi- 
nates theae magnificent approaches, is about four hundred 
feet square. The Mausoleum, which is square, meaeurea 
more than three hundred feet of a aide, and rises in five 
terraoea, in a pyramidal form, to the height of one hundred 
feet Around each of the terraces runs an arched callery 
surmounted by rows of cupoUs, resting on circles of small 
pillara. . Tbe material of the edifice is red sandstone, esoept 
the upper story, which is of white marble. 

" A long descending passage leads from the main entrance 
to a vaulted hall in tlie centre of the structure ; light is ad- 
mitted through a few small openings in the dome, barely suffi- 
cient to iiliow you a plain tomb in tlie form of a sarcophagus, 
with a wreath of fresh flowers lying on it. Beneath ic is the 
dust of Akbar, one of the greatest men who ever wielded a 
sceptre, the fourth descendant in a direct line from Tamer- 
lane, tbe grandson of Baber the Conqueror, and grandfktiier 
of Shab Juhan; in him culminated the wisdom, the power, 
and the glory of tJiat illustrious line, I doubt if the annals of 
any family tliat ever reigned can furnish six successive 
monarcha comparable in greatness of their endowments, and 
splendour of tfeir rule, to Baber, Humaynn, Akbar, Jihan* 
gir, Sbah Juhan, and Anrangzeb." 

The minarets on each aide the main entrance of the 
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Sikandrn Bagb bave had their tops knncked oQ; the natives 
say bj order of Lord Liike when he took Agra in 1803, 
because Bome Europemi soldiers fell from the top of tliem. 
Anritliec and more probable story ia, that the JSts, when they 
sacked Agra, from mere irantonneas turned their cannon upon 
these elegant turrets. 

These minarets seem to bare been mnch in their present 
state long before Laike'stime. Mr. Hngbes, B. A., an artist, 
who saw them in 17S2-83, records that at thtit period the tops 
ha<l disappeared — 

"At, each angle of the gate are minarets of white marble 
rising up to a great height, in part fluted-in. These minarets 
were formerly ootered with open payilions, and furnished 
with domes, which have long since been destroyed." [^TraveU 
in India, 1780-83, p. 121.] 

A little further down the Huttra rood, on the opposite side 
of the way, is the tomb said to be the monument of the 
Christian wife of the Emperor Akbnr. As wilt be shown 
more at length in the account nf Fnttehpur-Sikii, there 
Is very grave reason to doubt whether Akbar ever had a 
Christian wife, and therefore whether her supposed influence 
on behalf of the Jesuits is not a mere myth. The biiiJding 
has for some time been used as a printing-presa connected 
with a Protestant Orphanane, uf which the Cliurch stands 
hard by. The probability is that tiiis lady was a Hindoo 
— daughter of Raja Buhara Mul of Jaipur — whose title, 
Sfariam Zumani, has led to the myth. She was mother 
to the Emperor Jahangir, and died at Agra A. H. 1032, in 
the eighteenth year of her son's reign. 

The building probably made part of the country-house of 
the Lodi djnasty overthrown by Baber. 

The traveller on this road will remark the hoa tainan, or two 
milestones, built by the Emperor J^hangir along the royal 
road. Some are by the side of the modern causeway, some 
in the fields where the old line has been deserted. A well 
with stone seats for the accommodation of travellers used to 
exist at each of these stages. 



TOMBS, &c., IN CiTY AND SOBURBS. 

Returning from Sikandra the visitor will not fail to notice 

the milestones fhoa-ntinarj, somewhat resembling in shape 

and siie the mtla'ttidanM that s^uds in front of the Coliseum 

at Rome. The koa (Pers., kroh) is a measure of distanoe 
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ttated in Elliot's Qlodsary to be eqiiat to 9 milea 4 furlonga 
Rnd 158 jards. Tliese pElUra m&rked tlie dist&nces oa the 
imperial ns; from Agra to Lahore. Tbe Quru-ka-'l'nl and 
man solemn, supposed of Sikandar Lodi, can be visited from 
Sikaiidrn. Tbe tomb of Mariam is thought to have been 
part of Sikandnr'a Palace. fiiiildingB of the Lodi time are 

To tbe left of the road, abont half naj between Sikandra 
and Agra, will be found some tomba iu the Selda : one with 
an adjncent hall of aiity-fiiur pilliirs ; the other a domed 
building with a crjpt, now without monument or inscription. 
The former is believed to be n memoriul of Bakhshi Salubar 
Ehan, killed bj Amar Singh, Ruthor {ride sup., p. IT); the latter 
is asserted to mark the last resting place of one of Akbar's 
peers, named Sadiq Khan, lie was a " JUtauubdar of 4,000 " 
in tbe technical language of the time. He died in 1597, and 
is supposed by some to be buried at Dholpur, where he 
erected a mausoleum in bis lifetime.* He was the nephew 
of our old friend Itmad'ud-daula, whose daughter wai the 
celebrated Nur Juhan Begam, so often mentiuned in these 
pages. He man-ied another of the daugliters, who died 7th 
October, 1630. He was one of Akbar's best officers. 

Proceeding a little further in Che same direction, a little 
nearer to tbe civil station, one comes upon a large baoli in 
front of a gateway. These 6aoii«, of which there are many 
about Agra and Delhi, were places in which the richer resi- 
dents used to build raoms round the shaft of a large well ; 
these being reached by hvoad and deep staircases, afiorded 
a pleasant retreat in very hot weather. Over (he gate of the 
enclosure is an Arabic insoription with a chronogram which 
has not been deciphered. Entering, the Tisitor finds a 
garden with a raised platform in the middle, crowned with an 
elegant pavilion on light arches. This building was erected 
nbout fourteen years ago by the Seths of Miittra (to whom 
tbe place now belongs) in the room of a bath or cistern 
that formerly occupied the mound. In the centre of this 
bath was a tomb, in which lay the remuus of the Ladli 
Begam. This lady was sister to Akbar's famous friend aud 
councillor Abul Fazal, the author of the Ayin AkLari. 
Sbe was tbe wife of Islam Khan, the grandson of Shekh Salim 
Chishtee of Fattahpar, who was Governor of Bengal under 
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JfLhnngir. Tbe Begam died in A.D. 160S. Her hasbnnd 
is buried at Fattebpur, in the Durgah Court. His tomb is an 
enormoua, but uot otherwise sti-iking, building on the opposite 
side of tbe quudrangle to the tomb of tbe saint. 

Another tomb, about a quarter of a mile to the north of the 
courts on the Poia Ohai road, is that of anotlier liolj man, 
mnrtjred under Jabangir. This was Mur-ulIah-Khan, a 
Shiah of good poaitioii ; who claimed to be descended from 
Uosen, the grandson of the Prophet; be came from a viljsge 
iu Persia called Sbust&r, from which causes he is named m 
the epitaph " Uuaeui Siiustri." He was autbor of several 
religious books. 

Across the road is tbe karbala, where the martyrdom of 
Hassan and Hosen, the Prophet's grandsons, is celebrated at 
the ISlobsTram ; and close bj is a cemetrv of tbe Sumii 
sect, in which the oldest tomb is that of Abul Ala, a Moghal 
nobleman, who retii'ed from the world in the reign of Jibsn- 
gir, and died at Agra A.D, 1651. Bis memory is still much 
revered by his co -religionists. Tbe tomb is kept covered 
with a handsome cloth ; people assemble every Thursday to 
sing hymns there, and a yearly fair is held, where alms are 
distributed to tbe poor. 

In the city there are a few interesting remains; for tbe 
most part, however, these are but little accessible to European 
visitors. Kear the Qovernment dispensary will be found a 
large mosque called Kati Ma^id,* or " Black Mosque, " 
which is worth a visit, as answering much more to Fergusson's 
description (Hist. Archit.Il, 688), tbnn the Jamma Matjid in 
regard to which it is given in tbe original. This mosque is of 
the earliest style of Hindustani art {vidn App. A.) npproach- 
ing the " Patbnu," and is a fine, though somewhat ruinous, 
specioisii of the transitional period of Akbar. It is tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Moziifur Hosen, a grandson of Ismail 
8Lab Snffavi, King of Persia, and father of the wife of 
Shah Juban buried in the Kunduhari Bdgh, now the town 
residence of His Highness the Maharajah of Bhurtpur. 
Mozufur was a " Grandee of Five Thousand. " His character 
was tricky and wavering, and be died a disappointed man, in 
A.D. 3600, about five years before the Emperor Akbar. 

In the Nai-ki-iditndi, near tbe Collector's office, is aa 
aaeient mosque, whose three plain domes, exactly represent- 
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ing the cUTTe of the vault within, bespeak the influence of 
Patban art before the adoption ofTarbir forma (eide -App. A.) 
There ore no inscriptiona or an; autlientio record to show the 
exact date of thia building. 

Kot far off ia the shrme of Sliiih Ala-ud-din Mujzub, 
commonly called Alawul Butawul, son of Sjad Siiliman of 
Medina, nho came to Indin, via Ehoraenn, in rhe time of Sher 
Shah, the interres of Huroajun. He eatablished a schnul 
of Mnbomedan law at Agrit, and built the mosque which is still 
in Bsistence, the oldest buikliiig of tlie kind in the neijjhbour- 
faood. He also established a sort of monastery, and some endow- 
ments stilt kept up give support to a shadow of the ancient 
establishment. The most curious thins about the musque i« 
that it htiB sunk into the ground up to the ipring of the central 
arch, a circumstance irbicb is tiius explained by tradition, 
Bber Shah, it is said, wished to use the eacred edifice ns a 

>le, an<l 
thereupon d 
itfler of course died. 

The I10I7 man himself did not consent to pay tbe debt of 
nature till the next reigu, dying at Agra ((«inii. Sulim Sliah) 
in A.D. 164G, at the mature age oT 90. There is an old 
hummam, or Turkish -bath, in Cliipitola, dated A.H. 1030. 
The city walla have been entirely suryeyed and measured by 
Mr. Carllejie, and found to have been ten miles in length (in 
round %upes). Besides the Delhi gate, on the way to Sikan- 
dra, mention should be made of the gate to the southward and 
long parapetted causeway onlled Chuvga lHodi Pal. There 
was till lately a third gate (nearly opposite the shop of Pura 
Bam the lapidary), but it waa remoTed to make way fnr the 
traffic to the Exhibition of 1666. It waa called the Ajmere 
gate. An old praying place, still standing at the roadside, 
■howB where this gate stood. There is let into tbe back wall 
a stone inscription of the time of Jibangir, which formerly 
belonged to the now vanished mosque of the Mujdi-ia-Giim- 
buz Cemetery hard by. 

Firnz Khan's tumb is not fhr from the Dahara Bagh, to 
the south of cantonments, opposite the third mileatone on the 
Gwalior Road. It is one of the moat beantifut buildings in the 
iieiglibourhood, and of an early style. It displays an abun- 
dance of glazed tiles of Tarioua colours, together with varvingi 
of animals in the style oflen used in Akbar's time. In front 
has been a fine masonry tank, now much injured by the 
removal of the atones that held up the banks. 
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PATTEHFUR-SIKRI. 

The road to FAttelipiir-Sikri lenreB the Drummond Road 
of Agrn oppoiite the Nai-ki-Mmidi, mid goes to tlie west 
through SLah Uiinj. Just at the entrance to tlie Shah Odni 
Road are the remaiiiB uf an old moaque with nii inscription still 
verj legible, letting forth tbat it wna built bj Jaliiiigir in 
]031H. This waa the 16th jear of the Emperor's reign, and 
jnst before hia final depai-ture from Agra.* About a quarter 
of a mile further on the road turna nfi to the left, towards the 
lines of the liritiah Itifimtr;, A little nay up this mad is a 
cnnaiderable Mahomedau Cemetery called Mujdi-ka-Giimbuz. 
Here is what gome suppose to be the tomb of Mirza Hindal, 
son of Baber, and father of Akbnr'e chief queen Sultana 
Roqia. The name, nearly obliterated, is still to be seen on 
the top of the tombstone, which is surrounded bj Arabic 
inscriptions in the Toghra character. At Che head and foot 
stand monoliths about seven feet hifih, richly car red, and the 
footstone bears a Persian epitaph and the date 978H. Akbar 
was at this time engaged in a serious cnm|iBign against the 
Rajputs, and this may perhaps account fur the smaii scale of 
the monument. It is however a fine specimen of sandstone 
carving, and the remains of the plinth serve to show that it was 
once a monument of importance. It is generally asserted, on 
the other hand, that Mirza Hindal was buried at Kabul in 
A.H. 9S8. 

Proceeding in a westerly direction the traveller next comes 
to the village of Socbeta, where was tiiugbt during the Mutiny 
a very severe action between the liritieh g.'krria<m of Agra and 
a party of the rebels. The following is an abstract of the 
official narrative, under date July Ctb, IS37. The writer, 
Mr. A. March-Pliilli|ipB, was himselt a distliiguialied member 
of the mounted volunteers on that trying ilny : — 

"The force moved on the road to Fnttehpur-Slkri till 
they arrived at the Begam Suraroo'a walled gardens ; then 
tbey left the road and formed in order, moving to the right 
over aapdy plains. The enemy were tlien in sight, and soon 
opened fire from guns planted directly in our front. Our 
force advancing opened fire, and the enemy, after a short 
exchange of sliotn, retired to the distance of two miles, to the 
village of Sucheyta, wheu the firing lecommeuced i then the 

* Tliia spot maiks Che sits of the old "Ajmeie Qate" of the outtt 
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3rd Europeani were ordered to lie doifii bebiud & slightljr 
risiog ground, which diil not Itonevcr protect them from tlje 
fire of the rifle company of the 72nd posted on tbe tops of 
houees and in trees. In thia position tbe 3rd remained, and 
numbers were thus killed b; tliia concealed and destractive 

" The three gnus cnmmnnded by Cnptain Pearson took 
ground on the led. while 4Japtain D'Oylej commanded on the 
right; nineteen of tlie volunteer cavalrj covered the flanks of 
the right, and twenty of the same with the mounted officers 
the lefl. 

"The artillery of the enemy was also divided to meet the 
two fires. Their guna were screened by rising ground forming 
natural breiustwurkn, and by thickly growing trees. Their 
infantry at first were posted behind tbe villugea, while their 
cavalry, in great force, formed behind and on our right flank. 

" Owing to the position of the guns of tbe eaemy, oxa 
artillery could do little but fire into tbe Tillage and the grove 
of trees. Their infantry, emboldened by impunity, advanced 
and occupied the village; their artillery which bad first fired 
high acquired tbe exact range ; two tumbrils on our left half- 
battery were exploded. On this a cloud of sowars poured 
Ifith yells from behind tbe vilhige, and made a resolute 
attempt to cburge tbe hampered guns ; tbey were met by a 
discharge of grape and a volley from a company of the 3rd, 
ftud retired in confusion. 

"Soon a sowar, wliose red cAn;i Aon marked him as one of 
tiie Kotab Contingent, approached the right half-battery at 
a band gallop, and halted at tbe distance of SOO yards from 
tbe fi-ont of tbe handful of volunteer cavalry. Having satis- 
fied himself as to their number, be turned his horse and 
galloped awny ; now tbe enemy's cavalry was observed to 
form on our right, and i.dvanced with the evident intention of 
charging the half-batttry. Their number could not have 
been less than 200, JIajor Piendenjnst, who commanded the 
eighteen volunteer cavalry on the right, ordered an advance, 
which accelerated to a i^bar^e bi'ought this email number soon 
into tbe midst of a crowd of the rebel horsemen ; the mnks of 
the volunteers were bioken by tlie impetu'isity with which 
they advanced ; the enemy closed round, an<l but for their 
remarkable cowaidice, not one of the eighteen could have 
returned; as it was, six were kille<l, one desperately and fire 
lUghtly wounded ; the remainder foi'med again as before, 

" The word was at last given fi)r the Europeans to advance, 
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ftnd thej occupied the yillage witli complete raccasB ; had tbig 
order been given earlier in the action, who can saj how much 
alaugbter mi^ht have been spared t For now it was diacoTered 
that the artiller; ammunttioD was exhntuted, and nothing 
reinained but to retire into the fort. Fortunatelj the enemj 
were ea ill-provided aa ouraelvea, for though their guns opened 
on our retreating forces, they did not follow to anj distance; 
the biBt diecharge unfortunately killed three men in the 3rd 
Europeans. 

" The entire loss on our side was 41 killed and 99 wounded, 

" On the approach of the retiring force to cantonmenta 
thejr were met by the foot militia, who formed acrow the road, 
and exchanged ehota with the pursuing sowars, bj which fire 
some loss was sustained. 

" Before the English troops had reached the fort, the 
Normal School for natire educatJon was in flames, the first of 
the holocaust ; Mr. Drummond's bungalow was the next ; but 
the rebel troops did not follow the retreating British force 
bejond Shahganj ; indeed, pioperlj speaking, there was no 
pursuit at all," 

. It would be out of place to comment here upon this sad 
business, which seems indeed to have been no more than an 
exhibition on a small scale of the miiigled unreadiness in 
council and gallantry in action that have so often lieen 
characteristic of the race. 

The "gardens of the Begam Snmrii," spoken of by Mr. 
Phillips, are enclosures that formerly belonged, not to the 
Begam (who never lived at Agra) but to her infamous husband 
W^ter Reinhardt, who held a command in the time of Nujuf 
Khan, and died there in 1778. Close by is the tomb of 
J&hangir's wife, the Jodah-Baee, or Princess of Jodhpur. 
She was buried here in a masonry tomb by her son the 
sumptuons Shah Juhan, in or about the 14tli year of 
JAIiangir's reign ; hut the tomb has long been demolished, 
and little remains hut the traces of the enclosure and central 
vault. Akbar'a sister, Dahara Begam, also had a garden 
near. 

Soou after this the road to Fattehpur-Sikri crosses the 
State Itailway to Jaipur, and after that there is nothing 
worthy the attention of the traveller. He is pursuing a tine 
of road identical in most parts with the old imperial line, and 
some irrigation works of old days are the only relics to be 
seen, fiow on one side and now on the other, crossed by quaiut 
old hogbfloked .bridges built of small bricks. 
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At tbe 2lBt mileBtone the enclosure and tuwera of the 
deserted palace become visible, crowned by tbe loftj top of 
the Boluad DoTwaza. Tbe roada here part, one going to that 
gate, another heavier and steeper, but much more direct, going 
past tbe Mint into the heart of the ruins, The latter it the 
more direct, and we shall here suppose the visitor to be taking 
it while ne turn Lis attention for a few moments to the 
earlieat Eur<ipean descriptions of the pntace. Finch, in the 
earl; part of the reign of Jah&ngir, visited Fattehpur and. 
found it almost in n more deserted atnte than now : " minate, 
Ijiuft like a waste desert, and verj dangeroQs tu pasi throush 
in the night." Tbe mosque be calls " tbe goodliest of tne 
Kael." He adds, that Akbai' left the place before it was well 
finished, driven away by the badaens of the water ; " so that 
this goodly city waa short-lived, in fifty years being bailt 
and ruined." 

See also this description in De Laet, who probably had 
Finch's narrative before biui among otiiet mnteriala : 

"It was formerly a most noble city ; Achubar surrounded 
it with a wall iind fixed here the sent of bis Government, 
which he afterwards transferred to Agra. Tbe wall remaina 
to the preaent day, but ibe city is alraont destroyed; its 
houses tumbled down, and the soil turned into fields and 
gardens, so that, when you are in the midat of the city, you 
would tjjiuk yourself in^lhe country rather than in a town; 
the distance from one gate of the city to the other ia three 
English miles ; but it is very dangeroua to attempt this journey 
by night. The auburba also formerly were moat extensive, 
but are now altogether in ruius. Within the gate on the 
north aide ia a very large markel-piace, a mile in Jength, 
paved with flints, and enclosed on either aide by buildinoa. 
At tbe end of this, there is the royal palace, adorned with 
many coatly edifices, and above it is a mosque, more splendid 
than any other in the whole Bast. The ascent to thia moaqne 
ia by twenty-Sve or thirty steps, at the top of which is a very 
lofty and most beautiful gate, visible from a great diatance. 
Within is a broad area, paved with living stone, and eur< 
rounded on all aidea by magazines, with lofty columns of solid 
rock and immense ceilings, near the gate, is seen a splendid 
monument, wherein is buried a certain holy Mahometan, of 
the sect of those called Knlendars ; who is said to have 
constructed tbis mosque at his own expense." This latter 
part of De Laet'a description refers to the Bolund Darwaza, 
Bud the great quadrangle, to be described hereafier, At 
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present: we are approacLing the pslacea from the eastern or 
Agra direction. 

Tlie first building paasnl is the ruin of a quadrangular 
outwai'k or barbican. Then on your right is n vast collectioa 
of dark Vaults kuown traditioiiHlly iis tbe Mint,' anil a hall, 
said to be tbe Hnll of Account, on the otlior eide. No coin 
or bullion has ever been found bere, nor have I ever beard 

I (Tiscovered elaewlicre with iiiacnptiona proving 

leen Btrnck at Faltehpur. 
we will now suppose the visitor to have taken up hia 
quai'tera in tba Btaging-houae or dfik bungalotT, formed in 
what 18 believed to have been tbe Emperor'a record office 
and to be desirous of acquiring some general knowledge of 
the neighbonrbond before going out to inspect the ruins. 

Fattehpur-Sikri owes its selection as a roja! residence 
to the circumstances that attended the birth of Mirza Su> 
lim, afleriTBi'da the Emperor Jab4nglr, whose mother was 
a Hindu Princess of the Ainber family, married to the 

Ct Akbar. The Auiber family was one of Kuchnaba 
„_iuts, a tribe believed to have been originally settled in 
the Owaiior country, iuid to have emigrated thence in the 
twelfth century. Tbeir chief at the time of the marriage was 
Babara or Bibari Mull, who had been among the first 
adherents of Baber, and his daughter was chosen by tbe 
young Emperor in pursuance of Ida constant policy of uniting 
tbe Hindus and Moslems of India into one people. The 
Bigputni had tnlns, but they died in infancy just about the 
time when Akbar, returning from tbe campaign against his 
revolted Uzbek nobles, baited at the foot of tbe rock in 1569. 
On the top resided a fakir or hermit, Sbekb Sutim, called 
Cbishti after his spiritual fatber who came from Cbist, a village 
in Persia. The holj man persuaded the royal couple to tiike 
up their abode in his neij^hbourliood, and snch was the 
aalubrity of tbe air, joined, we are assured, to tbe boly 
hermit's spiritual exeitions, that a son was horn to tliem 
during their slay, and endowed by the grateful parents with 
the name of tlie Faqir t^ulim. 'I'his name tbe Prince 
continued to benr for the next five-nnd-lbirty years, till raised 
t« tbe throne in 160^ as the Emperor Jgbangir. I'he legend 
mentioned in the account of the Agra Fort to Ihe efiect that 

* In 1579 this Hint must hare been at work, for it is stated in IIm 
AkbarTinmn thnt it was managed by Ebwaja Abdul Sumud. — (fiiooi- 
ntatin'i Ayin Aibtri, p. 495.) 
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its foundfltioD was owing to pursuosions un the part of Sulint 
CliiHlitee must be tiiken with one correction. Ak bar's head- 
quarters were uC Agrn when the Fnttebpur Pslace wu 
begun, and tbe commencement of the Poft at Agra dates 
three years earlier thnii that begiiininj;. Legend explains 
theie eTeiits in ita usual marvellous fashion. At the time of 
tbe I'o^al visit the hermit, it is snid, liad n babj son aged six 
montlis, who, seeing his fntiier buried one dnv in deep re- 
flection after a visit from Altbar, suddenly broke eilence bj 
--'"- why ha sent away the Conqueror of the World in 



despair. Ace u studied tu portents, the holy man calmly 
ananei'ed that all the Emperor's children were fated to dia 
in infancy unless sunie one gave a uhild of his own to dia 
instead. " By your reverence's permission," rejoined the 
I but forward infant, "I will die that His M^esty 



may-no lunger want an heir." Then, without waiting to e<ve 
his father time to forbid (he sacrifice, tlie wondrous child at 
unce expired. Nine months later the Prince came into the 
world. If it were worth while to look for the truth in this 
story, it mi^ht be found that the Prince was a child substituted 
by the fuqir fur a royal infant that was still-burn. But 
it is mere wiiste^of time to guess without facts, and the 
allusion is only here suggested because there is achild's tomb, 
shown as' the (aqir's, at the back of Che great mosque; and 
tiKTse who prefer the iitijiearance of solid gi'Ouud may like to 
ponder that, or any less charitable solutiou. 

I'iie palaces arid inusques that were raised in consequence 
of the Prince's birth are situated withiu a walled, but not 
fortified, enclosure or park, seven miles in circumference, 
etnbrHciug the two villiiges of Sikri and Fatiehpur, and 
having in its centre a liuge rock above a mile in length, 
running from south-west to north-east. Following this direc- 
tion let ue begin with tile great gate {BolUnd Jiat^Bdxa) raised 
on B lofty ffii^ht of steps from the south foot of the hill, and 
towering ISO feet abuve the upper plateau. Fergusson says : — 

"This is Altbar's grandest mosque; but tbe design is 
thrown out of harmony by the magnificence oF its principal 
gateway, a splendid object in itself, perhaps the fluest in 
India, but placed whei-e it is it dwarfs ihe mosque to which 
it leads, and prevents the body of the building from having 
that pre-eminence which it ouglit to pussesa." 

The reader will judge fur himself, but at all events not 
without bearing in mind, that the gateway was not pott of the 
original design, but was a triumphal arch erected a' go^d 
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manj year» after the durgah, or anered qaiidrangle, uf which 
the mOBque forms one and not the least important aide. On 
(he left hand n joa. enter from the quadrangle, below the 
apringiiig of the arcbea, is an inscription in bold relief upon 
the eaiidstone to the folluwins effect : — 

"His Majeatj, King of Kin^s, Heaven of the Court,* 
Shadow of Qod, JulaT-uddin Muhnrnmud Kban, the Em< 

Biror. He conquered the kingdom of the south, and Dan 
es, which waa formerly called Kban Dea, iu the divine year 
46th" (e.f., of hia accesaion) " coireaponding to the Hijree 
year 1010. Having reached Fattebpur he proceeded to Agra." 
Then follow the usual fnlaome praises, aud then a sudden mo- 
dulation into the minor key, iu the sbape of a passage from 
the Arabic Hndeet, or sacred traditions, in the true spirit of 
the slave on the Roman car. " Said Jeaae, on whom be peace ! 
The world is a bridge, pats over it, but buiid no bouae there : 
he who hopetb for an lionr, mny hope for an eternity: the 
world is but an hour, spend it in devotion ; the reat ia unseen." 
Ou the opposite side another carved sentence tells ua tbat leork 
it worship. " He that staiidetb up to pray, and hia heart is not 
in his duty, the same ezaltetb not himself, remaining far from 
flod. Thy beat possession is what thou hast given in alms : 
tby best traffic is sellino thia world for the nest, Sec." This 
ioBcription closes with a Une tbat is a little obscure, but may 
be thus paraphrased, and is a pleasant apecimen of a Persian 
conceit : " Know that the world ia a glaaa where the favor baa 
come and ia gone, take as thine own nothing mora than what 
thou lookest upon." This whole aet of inscriptions is valuuble 
as a trait of character ; tbe Emperor probably devised, or 
sanctioned, the idea. Be died about four ycai-s alter the date 
recorded in that firat cited; and perhaps, aa his clouded end 
approached, be may have been ted to ponder on the ibily 
of building ao many " houses " and forming sucb vaat plaus 
in suob a transitory existence. A bridge, like tbat of Lucerne, 
decorated with the dance of death. 

Tbe following curious scene is related by tbe malcontent 
Badaoni to have occurred in the mosque that forms the west 
side of the quadrangle to wbicU this nia^nificent entrance 
conducts the visitor, at the time when Akbar was propagating 
the reformed religion of which he was to be Chief Imam or 
High Expositor : — 

"To appear in pviblic as tbe Mi^tabid of the ^e on 

• Or " whoBB place ia as Heaven." 
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Friday, llie l9t Juinnd-ul-uwnul 987, in tlie Jama Miisjid, 
which he had built near the palace of Fattehpur, he began 
to read the Kliutbab (public Litany). But all at once lie 
Btaminered and trembled, and in spite of all ssaistance could 
hardly get through three lines of r poem which Faizee bad 
composed, so descended from the pulpit." The verses may 
be thus paraphrased — 

He mnrie me good and niie and brave. 
He ^ided me in faith and truth, 
He Slled my besrt with right and rulh ; 
Mo wit of man can sum his StalB, 
AllaUii Akbar ! God ia great." 

These lines show a fine ideal of tbe kingly office. 

The BO-calletl " Divine Monoth^sm" of Akbar was nn 
attempt to throw off the rules of Islam, and substitute an 
eclectic system obtained by puttinir tojtether the systems of 
Zoroaster, of the Brahmins, and of Christianity, and retaining 
some'Mubummedan furms. few leading Moslems and only 
one Hindu (Blrbul) embraced it, and it fell at the death 
of ita founder, owing to tbe opposition of sincere believers 
and the indifference of the new Emperor J&bangir. But 
the Hindus continued to prosper till tbe time of Aurangzeb. 
Of Akbar's peers fifty-seven were Hindus out of about four 
hundred ; under bis grandson Sbah Juban out of six hundred 
and nine, one hundred and ten were Hindus. Neither 
Akbar nor Jabangir converted their Hindu wives to the 
faith of Islam.' 

Tbe qusdrnngie or court of the durgah is 433 feet by 366. 
On the west side is tbe great mosque. Upon the main nrch 
is a clironogram, " this mosque is the duplicate of the Holy 

gace" {vide App. C.) which beins interpreted givea the 
ijri dale-97t)^A. p. IfiTl. The wings of the mosque 
are of red stone, with lofty square pillars, in the prevailing 
Hinduised fashion of the place and time ; but the centre is 
a vast vaulted place of assembly, paved with white marble, 
and painted about in white and delicate tints in a variety of 
geometric patterns. Going out at the back we come on an 
enclosure containing the tomb of the infant aborementionei}, 
and upon some other records of tbe earlier days of the liiti 
before it had attracted the notice of royalty or become the 

* Max MUller baa referred to the subject aad given extract! Iiam 
" Frieods and Foes." {BiikaM iffRtligim, I.) 
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Beat of ■ luxuriuuB uud Jitenir; court. In tbis amall collec- 
tion of plain- looking dibrit will be found a door purporting 
to be the entrance to tlie cuve wLich, rs in the earlj dajs of 
£|il[^ptian Chrigtianitv, formed tfae original etation of the aaiiit. 
This is the cave nliere he lived an unscathed life among tlie 
tigers and bears, the foxes and the bares ; bard bj is thtt 
mosque nbich was built for bim bj the pious stone-cutters 
of tbe neighbourbo<id, with its very curious curved brackets 
in shape resembling the letter ^ ; and here is tbe school or 
portico wbere he taught his disciples like a sophist of old 
Athens. Here also is pointed out tbe birthplace of Jabsn- 
gir. Setuming to the moaque, tlie visitor finds the great 
courtjard before him. To the left is the tomb of the saint, 
a chamber extematlj of white marble surrounded bj a deep 
dripslune on a curnice supported by the sane remarkable 
brackets as already notiut'd at the old mosque of tbe stone- 
masons, and reproduced bv tbe builder of the tomb, jiroba- 
bly on that account. The outer screeas ore of tlie finest 

Eierced work in white marble, and at a distunce resemblQ 
ice. Inside, the building is only of marble about 4 feet up. 
At this point o<.'curi a sort of dado, tbe walls above beine 
wainscoted with red sandstone. All tbe panels are covered 
with flowers painted in a somewhat tawdry style by order of 
Mr. Miinsell, who wss Collector of Agra about 1 836 ; but the 
old paintings are said to have been merely restored or re- 
produced. Over the remains of the saint is a sort of bed- 
stead encrusted with fine moth er-o'- pearl work, and tfae 
nacrous sheen Is particularly pleasing in the half-light of tbe 
mortuary chamber. 1'he musque appears to hare been 
finished shortly before the death of the ssintly Sulim, who 
died, accnrdina to Mr. Beale, on (he 13th February, A, D. 
]JIT'2. It would appear, however, that the lomb was not 
completed for a long while, the date 9BS H. (1581 A.D.) 
being inscribed on the inner wall. In the exact centre of 
the north side of the quadrangle are the tombs of the women ; 
then a handsome archway confronts tbe great southern 

Eite. Beyond, -in an enormous mauiuleum is the tomb of 
lam Khan, a grandson of the saint, who was Qovernor 
of Bengal in the reigoof Jahangir.' 

To toe north of the durgah, the houses of Abui Fnzl 
and his brother Fuzi, Akbar's most intimate friends and fuJ- 

■ Finch, whose description ot Ihe etnine and its en rrouii dings is 

exact aod grapliic, says, " Herein lyeth the body of • £ "-•—'— 

■t whose cost the whole me»kiie was builded." 
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lowcra, buTe been turned iuto a, bojs' acbool. What is now 
the English clasB-room wan the zenana ; the other buildinjr 
contained the public rooms. Eastward is the principal 
palace, erruneouelj attributed bj the guides to Jodh-Bai, which 
was perhaps the central corp» de logU appropriated to the 
zun-i-hulan or chief wife Ruqia Sultan Uegam, daughter of 
Hindiil, the emperor's uncle, who survired her couBin aod 
husband, dying at a great age A.D. 1637. 

This is the lat^est of the quarters, and consists of a quad- 
rangle I7T feetbj 157 feet, ud the ibur sides of which runs 
a continuous gallerj, froin which on north and south rise 
rooms roofed with sloping shibs covered with blue enamel. 
Issuing from the \iiftj and richly carved ^ate of this palace 
(which, if not the quartei's of the Empress Zmt-i-hilan may be 
looked upon as the more special quarters of the emperoi' 
himself) one comes upon a terrace paved with sandstone flags, 
and formerly enclosed by a colormude, on which stand almost 
ill a line from west to east the house so culled of Rirbul, that 
called "of the Christian lady," together with the Khis Mukul 
or private chambeni. Here in another court is a reservoir of 
water crossed by four cnusewajs meeting in the middle. On 
tJie south is the khicabgah, the place where the emperor and 
the more intimate male members of his family perhaps took 
their siesta on hot afternoons. On the top is the roynl bed- 
room, a chamber of singular simplicity and small dimensions ; 
»nd at the back of Birbul's Palace (or that of his daughter, 
■s some recent observers argue) is a magnificent stable-yard 
with SI stables, each for two horses, in which mangera and 
rope rings are still existinir, all of stone, though the doorways 
have perislied in every stall but one. Let us take these build- 
ings in the above order with a tittle more detail. 

Birhurg house, rather, in all probability, that of his 
daughter, as it stood in the enclosure of the women, is a 
two-Btciried building, or carvinj; of red sandstone. Nothin;; 
can exceed the massiveness of the materials excepting the 
minuteness of the finish. It seems as if a Chinese ivory- 
worker had been employed upon a Cyclopean monument. 
Bach of the four rooms of the lower floor is but 15 feet square, 
and each is ceiled with slabs of 15 feet in length by one in 
breadth. Not a stick of timber is used in any part. These 
ceilings rest upon bold cornices supported by deeply-arched 
pendentives. The rooms in the upper story are of the same 
aiie but crowned by massive domes, got bj placing a capstone 
upon 16 slopiug slabs, each of wliiuli stauds upon an abutiaent, 
D-2 
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the whole Bapported on eight sides, risiii|t I'rom the four walli 
of tbe room. The bold laiigiiage of Victor Hugo is very 
dpplicEible to thin bonee: "Everywhere naa mtigaificence at 
onoe refined aiid stupendous; if it was not the mOBt diminutive 
of palaces it was the most jrignutic of ienel-CBiieB," L'homnu 
qui Tit. Rnjah Birbul was one of Akbar'a Hindu grandees, 
and a chief Hgent in the estrnngeiDent of the emperor from 
Islamism. He waa originally n man of letters, taken into feTour 
on account of his wit and his anreeiible conversation. It would 
bave been better for him to hnve remained content with these 
distinctions, an honored resident of Fnttehpur-Sikri ; but 
he chose to undertake the command' of a militnrj expedition 
upon the North- West Frontier; and here he mismanaged the 
campaign aud perished witn eight thousand men and officers 
in the bleak passes of the Yusnfzai cnuntrj. He was lon^ 
mourned by his master, who eagerly welcomed the report of 
his being nlive raised by a pretender to his dead, friend's name. 
The Rnjah was tlie only Hindu who becnme a member of the 
"Dirine Faith" Association, and must have beenasenona 
loss to its imperial founder's projects. His death took place 
in February, A.D. 1586.* 

Chrutian Lady'! house. — Bibi Mariam, say the guides, 
fi Portuguese lady and one uf Akbar's wives, lived here, 
and the house h in good preservation. Here over the 
doors ran a series of frescoes, representing, says the tradition, 
the events of Firdnsi's poem the ShdA Ndma. The remains 
of the figures are vi;ry correct and spirited, and suggeslive of 
European artiste. One of the doors is surmounted with a 
tablet supposed to contain the remains of an Annunciation, 
but the zeal of modern Moslems has. destroyed the Virgin and 
great part of the Angel, so that the figure uf the former cas 
be only partially traced, and the latter exists only by bis 
wings. Other panels hnve other subject, some from Hindo 
mythology, but all fading fast away. 

Abul Fazl in the 34th section of the Ain AkbaH gives 
some particulars about the royal painters, but though, he 
gives the names of ceveral Hindu artists, only me ' 
Europeans generally as the highest standard of comni 



• II ihe diffloulty as to the access to tlio private apsrtments eonid be 
got over, this might be taken to liave been the residence of the Maatet 
of the Horse, as it looks upon tbe etable-rard. But there most bave 
bean a nail somewhere, to ensure privacy Joi tbe ladies. 
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n»n views on the aabjeot in a private piirty, when Akbsr 
remarked that lie did nut ahare these opinioaa. On tlia 
contrary he aaid that he thought a pamter had peculinr oppor- 
tuiitCles of appreciating God'a perfections. "A pnintef," 
continued hia mnjesty, " in aketcbinjr fi'om life or designing 
parta of a living subject muat 'become aware that he is 
incapable of real creu.tion, and a<> liis mind ia turned to God 
the giver of life, and the knowledge of hia heart is enlarged."* 

* In Finch's joamal is a long descrip^on aE wall-psintinga in J&han- 
gir'a Palsoe ai Liliore, ainont; irtilch irere very prominent Cbe pictnrea 
of Oar SsTiour and the Virgin M«ry, together with portraits of the 
emperor and prineipal coartiera and minlstera. 3ee also tie following 
extract from De Latt'i work (already cited, Sap., p. 8.) " The royal 
palaca is witliiii the ciuiLel, on tiie bank of the river, here ia the middle 
^ate of the three which open an the river. The entrance from the dty 
la b; a broad gate, witliin which ia a amallec one, which opena on a 
square, where the royal guards are. Turning hence to the left through 
another gate, one reaches an inner court in which ia aeea the king's 
darbar; around Uie Utter are the gnard-hoasas of the guard of noblea. 
Hence one paaaes into another court, in the midat of which is the 
King'a Devonca, with some bed-chambers, in which the king ia wont 
to lie in the evenini; from eight o'clock to eleven. On the wall of this 
building is a painting of the king, sitting with crossed legs UTider a 
inagniflcen: canopy. On his right are Saltan Porufciius, Sultan Cani- 
nius, and Timor with his sons. Neit to them are 8ha Morat and Dan 
Sba, the brothers of the king, tlien Emyrza Sheriff, the eldet brother 
of Can Asom. (This nobleman ia eaid to be ao rich, that he iofa not 
allow the garments of bis concubines, having been once worn, ever to 
.._ ... ... .^u^ ^g orders them to be bnried in the ground until 



theV decaj-." Moreover, he maintains five 
callth 



It tbem massalgeaa, so that when he travels from Agra to his bouse, 
which ia only one cosa distant from the town, not a single torch-hearer 
moves from bis place with his torch, but they are stationed along tiie 
whole road), next to this nobleman is Emyrza Roathan, formerly 
King of Candaliar ; then Can Caniia, Cuttaph Cnun, Uahia Uani- 
aengo, Cann Asom, Asoph Caun, Scheck Fereed, Kelish Caun, and 
lUhia Jugiin»ath (on whose death, it is eaid that eeven of his friends, 
togecher with his sister and hia brother's son, leapt On the funeral pile 
of their own accord.) On the left of the king ia Itahia ' Bouaineb 
driving nnay the flies with a little flap ; Bahia Ksmdaa holding the 
king'a sword j Clerlff Khan, Mocrib Boucau, liahia liossu, Kahia 
Bansing, Majo Kesso, and Lalla Bersing. Moreover in the same 
portico, on the rtgbt band portion of the wall whereon the king is 
painted as above described, there ia a picture of the Saviour and [lie 
Virgin-mother above the doora. There are besides very many halla 
and women's apartments in this palace, to describe which at greater 
length would be tedious. But there ia one portico which must not b« 
nunoiiced, on the wall of which ure painted the proienilora of this 
King Selim : n&, bis father A.'chabat, hia grandfather Hamann, and his 
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It is aad to de»truj oU traditiuns ; but tliere is no reason 
for believing that Akbar ever married anj CbristiBn ladj. 
The memoira of the Emperor J£hangir (Prince Sulim) Ba^ 
that hia mother bore the title of Marinia Zumani, " Mary of 
the period" {even as n just ruler wil! still be cJled "How- 
ebirwan (of his time"), the Muhummedans revering the 
memorv of the Uotlicr of Jesus. The home in queBtion, 
properly Sowikla Muhan or "Golden House," was once 
completely gilt and painted iti tbout, the beams of the verandah 
being at the same time covered with cnupIetA by Faizi, 
AbulFnzl'B brother; and was most probnbly the residence 
of Jahangir'B mother, the Hindu wife of Akbar abovenen- 
tioned in cunnectiun with the origin of ihe wbole palace. 
Whoever this Indy was, she is generally Buppoaed to De the 
same in whose honour the tomb at Sikaudra waa raised that 
is now concealed by n printing ppesB.* 

The Khas MuhalK n flagged courtyard 210 feet by 120, 
whose Bouth side is Ibrmed by the buildings surmounted by the 
thwabgak, or sleepinp place above refened to as crowned by 
the bed-room of the emperor. The simple chamber, less than 
15 feet square, hiid four doors, over each of which was a 
couplet in Persian now partly defaced. Such complimeota aa 
this appear to have been offered to liimeelfby the em[wror: — 

" The Janitor of Paradise ma; see his face in tbj chaiobeT- 

" The dust of thy court is oollyrium for the eyes of the 
heavenly Hoor." (Houri.) 

On the weat angle ia a building called the girls' school, and 
t^e remains of a screen wall leading due east to the opposite 
a.Df\e where is situated the apartment of the Turkish wife 
(" Stunibuli Begum."! The imperial polygamist had, according 
to the tradition, not only a Portuguese, hut a Mohummednii 
European among his wives ; and most artistic are the 
carvings witli which her dwelling is decorated. Under the 
wainBCOting of the walla ia a sort of plinth about 4 feet 
higli of the moat curious fashion. On one panel is to be seea 

great-grandfather Babar; the last ol whom fljit came into India (as 
we shall narrate elsewheTs) with tliircy fnlloweis in the gnise of 
fealenders) Beyond tlie weslflrn gate of [he fortress, Ihera is the 

whola country on the otber side of the river is singularly pleasant." 

• Tills bnildinic {tida iBp., p. 88) is perhaps the sole Temnaat of tb« 
villa 1^ Sikaodar I<odi. 
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a Ibrest view from tbe tlEmalajaa ; pbeManti perch upon (be 
boughs, and tigers stalk through the jungle with tbeir tails 
brandiebed ; on another the conventional willow of China tioda 
to sprawling dragona; a third has palm trees; and a fourth 

Srape vinei and fruit trees in full bearing. The outside pillars 
ave in some instances curious trees and bold flower-eurves ' 
climbing them of a much more realised tjpe than ia commoa 
in Eastern ait. 

There is, it must be added, no better authority for the 
Turkish (ban for tbe Portuguese lady; and it ie open to any 
one to ciiiijeeture ne be pleases who was the fair occupant of 
this apartment of the harem.* 

North-west of tbe Khat Muhul is a garden with a small 
mosque, the private chapel doubtless of the ladies, and a 
gallery called tbe hospital bounds it to tbe north. Again, 
turning eastward we come upon tbe Punj- it/uAuf, a five-storied 
colonnade, in which eiich platform in turn being smaller than 
that on which it stands, nciihing is left atop but a small 
kiosqne. This, as it commands a view of the courts of the 
women and the adjacent apartments, was probably tbe station 
of the female servants and the royal children. Or it may hava 
been merely a place to take the air and view tbe country 
round on summer nights. The moat remarkable thing about 
tills building in its present state is tbe singular variety in the 
style of the pillars which support the ceiling of the first floor. 
On one capital a couple of elephants with interlaced trunks 
have escaped the iconoclastic pHnisbment tliat overtook their 
larger and more conspicuous brethren over the Halki Pol (the 
great northwest gate to be noticeil presently]. Another 
capital has a carving of a man plucking fruit from a tree, which 
Lieutenant Plunkett, who surveyed tbe buildings for Lord 
Mayo, is disposed to believe came from some ancient Buddhist 
temple. Tbe ground-fioor has fifty-six columns; the first floor 
thirty-five j the next fifteen ; the next eight; while tbe upper 
pavilion rests upon four only. North-east of the Punj-Mu/iul 
and of tbe Khai Mukjil is another compound which, like the 
Kkat Muhul, has perhaps lost its northern colonnade and 
screen, and which contains the pavement in the form of a 
pucheesee board similar to that at Agra, only that while that 
IB of marble, this is of stone. North of this pavement and now 
open to it are the buildings known to the guides as the Ankh 
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JUichasli, or " 131 indm mi's Bu8 Home," and the Deman-i- 
Khaa, or Cliamber of PriTy Council, 

Tlie Ankh Atichauli has been usually repreiented as a 
place where the emperor played at " Hide-and-8eek " with 
the ladiee of hia household ; and this story is still told on the 
spot. It stood, however, beyond the women's apartment and 
eloae by the side of the PriTy Council-room, to which it 
probably eerred as an office containing valuable records and 
pechaps the regalia of the crown. Observation of Lbe building 
inside shows that the doorways were once closed with etiine 
doova of which the hinge-holes are still Tisible ; while iha 
recesses rested upon secret cofierg with masBiTe sliding slabs 
secured by padlocks. All have now been knocked open and 
rifled ; and the floors have evidently been dug for treasure. 
To the west is a precipice crowned by a gallery and lodtje for 
sentries. The place consists to lact of a central strong-room 
'with two olhei'B to the south and north and verandahs nil 
round, which vera once secured in a similar mannei to the 
chamber within. 

Id front of this treasury, or whatever it was, is a pavilion 
once occupied, it is asseited, by a Hindu teacher, tolerated 
by the eclectic and inquisitive Akbar. This sinuU building 
is of the purest Jain architeL-ture, each of the aicbitravee being 
supported by two very singular struts, issuing from the mouths 
of monsters, and meeting in the middle like the apex of a 

This ornament, according to Fergusson, belongs to the Jain 
school of architecture of which the temples on M<iunt Aba are 
fine eiamples. There is a biill in the Falooe of Jahangir of 
Agra, the roof of which is entirely supported, by a series of 
snch struts or trusses. The efluct is quaint but fine. The 
tradition aaciibes tbis palace to Akbar, who is supposed to 
have built it as a residence for Ji^bangir's Hindu wives when 
that prince was heir- apparent. 

Tlie Jiewan-i-Khas is another extraordinary building;, 
bearing like the whole of the palace the marks of the author's 
fantastic yet dignified character. From without it appears to 
have two storeys, but is in reality open from floor to roof, with 
a pillar in the centre rising to the height of the upper windows. 
This pillar has an immense capital, with four stone causeways, 
each about JO feet long, leading to the four corners of the 
chamber, where they meet a cornice or landing jituce comma- 
iitcutiiig with the ground by a flight of sixteen steps. What 
was the use of (his dniii structure cau only be eoigeatured ; 
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tntdition says that the centre was the sent uf tlie enipeiur, 
and that four ministers sat at tlie four comers, receiTing 
orders for tlie four corjiert of the world. But it may be the 
place mentioned b; Badaoni, vhere the different seets met for 
controversy (vide Max Miiller'a Science of Religion, p, 83). 

Bnd&oni and the Tabdgdl botli mention the building of an 
Jbadalkhma nt Faitehpur-Siiii in A. H. 982-83. They 
describe it as posseNsiiiii from ai'irdn^, one for each class of 
religionists, and as being the scene of discussiona among the 
varHius denomin]itiong. If uiwon could be rendi^red by aoma 
word expressive of a, side gnllery, tbie might be a bombastlcal 
account of the Devjan-i-Khat. No other building, at all answer- 
able to the deacriptioa, is now traceable in the precincts uf the 
pnlaoe. It is ponsihie chat the dispDtunte were ranged on the' 
four cornices above mentioned, and that the emperor took his 
place in the middle as arbiti'ator or mndenitor of their contro- 
Tersies, The trnditioiial name means " Privy 'Jonncil Cham- 
ber," The centre and angles of the pilliir are covered on 
the lower sidet with clusters of small pendentives. 

By a colonnade now partly destriijed, the emperor pass- 
ed to the Dewan-i'Am, a email hall niih a deeji ver«ndHh 
looking upon nn enormous courtyard 360 feet by 180, and 
about It on four aides is iinotlier colonnade in which thousands 
of psople could sit safe from the auD or rain and witness the - 
adminiBtration of justice in the manner <o deiir to an 
oriental populace. Here no doubt parades of men at arma 
and animals took place, and a "Curia regis" was held like 
our "King's Bench" of old, in which causes were heard and 
petitions received in that publicity hy which alone despotic 
rulers, are able to command the love and confidence of their 
subjects. 

The remaining objects of interest are to be seen by 
going again westnard under tlie higher parts of the rock. 
Here are wa ter- works by which the water of the lake waa 
raised by means of a series of Fersiun wheels and a lystem of 
reservoirs, until it reached all parts of the residences. '.-The 
HaAi Pol U curious combination of Hindi and Greek words 
implying "Elephant Gate" ) is a massive Mnwture. AbouK 
SO feet from the gruuud the spandrels of the main arch ars 
flanked by two colossal elephants, one oneach side, the trunks 
of which, interlaced as in the act of fighting, no doubt once 
aurmunDted the keystone of the arch, till Aurangzeb in the 
true spirit of Mnsulman bigotry removed the ' aniniiils' heads. 
No grander oruam^t cau be conceived for the gate ul an 
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oriental palace like this of Futtehpur-Sikri. , Adjoining tbig 
gateway is a grand baatton, called Hungin Butj, the com- 
tnenoement of the forcificntlong begun bj Alcbar, but di*- 
continued, 80 tradition asgerta, by rettaon of objectioiu on 
the part of the holy manSulim Chishti. 

Below the Hdthi Pol is the Hirm Minor, a tower 
About 70 feet in height, studded with imitations of elephnnta' 
tuakf, from which, as it is said, tba emperor was wont to shoot 
the antelope, whose descendants still abound in the neighbour. 
hood, and which were no doubt driven by for the purpose. 
Akbar was capable of sport on a superior scale to this, and 
on occasion was a mighty hunter of the lion and the bear. 
But at Fattehpur-Sikri we see bim, so to speak, in hia 
dressing-gown and slippei-s. A large caravan-serai concludea 
our surrey of ruins. Hither no doubt resorted merclianta 
from Cabul, from the Deccan, and fi'Om Bengal ; £n4 here 
were brought embroideries, ehawls, and muslins to be exhibit- 
ed to the ladies of the palace. A colossal viaduct still 
supports a closed gallery bj which the fair residents could 
be passed unseen over men's bends from the apnrtments of 
the Sultana (so-called Jodk-Sai) to the windows over 
tlte UdOii Pol. In this passage will be found a beautiful 
pierced screen. 

An imaginative pen has revived this life of the old time; 
and we cannot better conclude our visit to Fattebpur-Sikri 
than by glancing at it in the followins exiracts from a sketch 
contributed to Ltdlie't Miicellany oy Mr, J. W, Sberer, 
C.S.I., in 18S2:— 

" It is scarcely day. But already a roll of drums is beard, 
and cannon discharged break rudely und abruptly the silence 
of the ' solitary morning.' The emperor is an early riser, 
and the moment of hie rising from his couch is announced 
in this noisy fashion. You will remember that thete is a 
door opening to the south in the khwabgah into the space on 
the opposite side of which the duftai-hkana stands. Before 
this doorway, shortly nfter the roll of tbe drums, a cunsidernble 
crowd assembles; immediately at tlie entrance are drawn 
up double lines of eljobdara or mace-bearers, each carrying a 
silver stick; outside of these are bm-kundities and other 
armed attendants. In front, and conversing together in 
groups, stand handsomeiy-dreased men, who are evidently, 
both by their deportment and by the respect they meet with 
from tbe miscellaneous crowd whioli girds in the whole scene, 
courtiers of iaflueuce aud I'eputation. Qua feature vf the 
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emetnbU must iiot ba omitted ; iiu oue nure beards, except, 
indeed, Buch atrangera as migbt be cnsnal apectat«re, and 
lihom neither interest nor neceisitj bad compelled to coafoim 
to the etiquette of the court, 

" Tbe door of the khwabgak open«, Ibe large drums thunder 
from tlie noubulkhana over the great doorwa; of tbe palace. 
A nakib issues forth, mace in hand, and proclainia, in thnt 
monotonous tone ao familinr to dwellers in tbe East, tba titles 
of his master. Immediate I ;r allier him appears in tbe door- 
way a broad-chested man of somewhat advanced jean. He 
is simplj dressed, but there is a certain chnsteness in the 
timplicitj which shows tbot some little care has been taken 
to produce it. Tbe materinl is white muslin, but gold thread 
is introduced in manj parts with a ver; tasteful eflect. Yon 
remark his arms — thej are so unusuallj long — his face is yerf 
clear, and tbe colour of the blood so discernible as to ^ive • 
rich tinge to bis olive complexion ; bis ejebrows are joined 
and lowering, which tends to give a severe expression to tbe 
excesuvely bright ejes, which thej half conceal. This is 
Akbar. His appeiii-ance is the signal for a loud and general 
erj of Allaho Akbarl to which the emperor, standing stilt 
in tbe doorwaj for a moment and bowing ver; slightly, 
answers Jilli-Jalalihn I 

'" This mode of salutntion and its answer had been introdnoed 
bj himself, and it will be observed tbnt tbe two phrases 
inclnde bis name (Jital-udin Akbar). The courtiers now 
pressed forward, and werb severally noticed with kindnesa; 
then forming a ring round the emperor, the whole procession 
moved on (oot towards the durgab, 

"Akbar was very earl; to-day, and tbe (umt bad not jet 
been proclaimed. Whilst they were moving slowly along, the 
voice of tbe muazztn was heard from the high-up cupolas of 
the durgab gateway. The first words he uttered were the 
same as those which the submissive multitude bad just 
repeated (Allalio Akbar) God is grcst ! But coming from 
the serene height and in a slow solemn chant, they seemed 
to bear a more pregnant meaning, and to suggest to a con- 
templative mind the full interpretation which the eloquent 
Massilon once gave them, who, when preaching tbe funeral 
sermon of the 14th Louis, commenced in a deep undertone, 
*' Dieu tsui e»t grand mtt frerei ! " There was one amongst 
the attendant courtiers, who, on hearing the first sonnd of 
the azaa, stood perfectly still. He was n mnu of sbnrp severe 
features, and uoled as tbe rigid Mobunimedan about tba 
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x»)urt. It b directed id tlie Musulman Haddis, that if & 
peraon be walking when the aza» ia gounded, lie efands still 
and rsverentlj -listens. Abdul Kadir, tbe bigoted biatotian, 
for it was he, yraa uot one ti^btlj to omit obedieuce to th« 
lacred ritosl. A ga; man of most polished manners, who 
was walking by the emperor's side, looked round when 
Abdul Kadir was leftBOine little distance beliiiid ; and catebing 
the emperor's eje, thej both knelled. Thia was the cele- 
brated Abul FhzI, well known to be as lax in matterB of faith 
as Abdul Kadir was rigid. The whole party had iiuw reached 
the eastern gate of the diirgah. on the steps of which an 
attendant received the emperor's shoes, as no one wiia permit- 
led to pass within that aucred precinct except with feet bare. 

"In the middle of the quadrangle, pi-ajer-carpels were 
spread opposite to the moaque, and the relative of the Shekh, 
who was now the Muluwallie of the durgah, was present to 
read the prayer. The emperor and his courtiers formed 
themselves iuto one lung line, and prostratioos and other 
attitudes were performed bj the whole asaembly in concert, 
which formed a, curioua scene. 

"After prayers, the emperor passed for a moment within 
the tomb of the Shekb, for whom he entenained an affec- 
tionate remembrance, CHStin^ upon it the simple tribute of a 
jesgamiue flower. When he retui-iied to the gateway, by 
which he had entered, elephnnt^, led horses, and mounted 
out riders, were found in nttendance. As the noble elephant 
upon which 4kbar mounted rose from the ground, guns fired, 
drums were loudly rolled, and the procession swung iutu 
motion to the voice of Ihe nakib, whose sonorous 'compliments 
and adulations were taken up by a large irowd of speclatora. 
As the emperor passed along, his train was swelled by many 
courtiers, dependants and others who, having mnde their 
salaam from some conspicucius corner, put their horses in line. 
The name of the " Hiran Minar" having been whispered 
about, it became generally known that the emperor was going 
to indulge in a litSe matchlock shooting. 

" The Deer Tower is nit.liia the waJls, iinmedie(«lj under 
the hill in a north-westerly direction. There is a paved road 
leading to it from the pulace, which passes under a large 
gateway called the Hilhi Pol, or Elephant Gate, from two of 
these BiiimaU eculptui'ed in stone, which stand one on each 
side of the entrsnce from without. 

" It was a iiay sight when Akbjir passed under the Hdlhi 
Pel. First, a iruup uf cavalry, tlieii' shears glittering, theif 
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Lorses trell'ullly cbampiiig the bit; tben chnbdara, and 
ebupraAsies with red turbans and sashea on caniela, omon^at 
them the imhib still vocifei'ous; the leiidin? courtiers summnd- 
ed tbe emjieror'B elephnnt on elephants atau, and the migbtT 
Bnimais rull along, tinkling with belle and wsvinn their rieh 
trappings SB the; go. Otber courtieis and officers of tbe 
palace follow on horsebaek, each with liie own burhandaxet 
and attetidaiits on foot. A bund of the rude but not inefiec- 
tive music of the country nccompames, anil their diuioB are 
most brisklj answered bj those of the durbanaa from over tba 
gateway. 

"Tbe emperor ascended to the top of the tower attended 
only by nn old chiiprassie, whii carried tiro mntchlocka. Alier 
Akbar had amused himself for some lime finnj! at deer, which 
were driven across hu open space at a fair diBtance from the 
Miliar, be sent word down that he was now aatiefied with 
sport, and ordered a review of cavairj, to commence, which 
had been arranged for that morniui;. 

"A man now aeceiided the Minat, richly dressed, bia 
eomitenance not wholly unplesHing, but alill haunted by that 
terrible expression of uncertninty of temper, which so marked 
bis character ; ffir it v«as Prince Bulim. He saluted his father, 
and stood by his side looking on as tbe cavalry uatne into 
sipht. . There was a fine young man' leading tbe troOpa mount- 
ed on a showy horse, who every now and tben glanced up to 
the Minar, as if for approval ; this was Prinee KhQsru, Sulim'a 
ton. He had recently got his mtmtvb* and was as proud of 
it as lad ROnld be. 

" The inspection of cavalry concluded, Akbar and the Prince 
came down, and mounting on elephants moved in proceaaion 
towards the palace. There is a large serai on tbe right of the 
Miuur as you return to the Hfithi Pol, Travellers of many na- 
tions were standing in front of this place, having come out ia *ee 
the emperor pass. Amongst them were two men of 9warl)hy has 
dressed in ecclesiastical cassocks. The emperor's eye irnme- 
d>nt«ly caught them, and he, apparently knowing what nation 
and calling they were of, gave an order for them to Attend 
him in tbe evening. 

" When Afchftr arrived within the palace, he alighted at the 
gate of the building, partook of a repast, and aftei-nards sent 

* Ths rnonnia were miiilsry commands, and their respective 
(nominal) nnmbere marhed b rank in the Moglial peerage. None bat 
princes of the blood h»d more than 6,000 horses— U. Q. IL 
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fciF the RnJBh Birbul. The Hindu Chief, a man of agree- 
able and cheerful features, came over, plainlj dressed, in a 
palki or Urge open Utter, acoumpnnied by bis secreturies and 
a few footmen, and wits Boon bard at work with Akbar in 
political papers and conTerse. It was now a busy time in 
the town : marketing was going on briskly in the streets, men 
were washing and dressing in the public manner the Enst 
admits of, »ome were cooking and others were eating their food 
with the peculiar solemnity of oi-iental mesls. In one plac« 
was loud haggling about a bargain, in another some bunniah 
was vociferating "dokai padihah"* against a trooper, who had 
taken much more attA than was right fur his qioiiey. Every- 
where noise ; everywhere bustle and life, 

" At twelve, Akbar dismissed the rajah after a hard morD> 
ing's work, wishing to be left alone, as he said, for a medila- ' 
tion on the orb which then stood at meridian height.f 

"And now came on that time so full of unaccustomed 
imagery, to ao European mind, the noon of an Indian day — 
imagery, indeed, whose picturesque features familiarity has 
not concealed from the perception of native writers. The 
Rajah Sudraka in his drams of the Toy Cart thus deocribea 
the Dud-day scene ;— 

' The cattle draing in the shmda 

Let iall tbe Dnchamped fodder from Lheir months: 

lliS UtbI^ ape witli alow and languid pace 

Creeps to the pool to sUke bis parching thirst 

In its now tepid irateri; not s creature 

Is seen upan the public road, nor brasel 

A Bolitary passenger the sun, 

Amongst the >ed^ 9 iiade: and even here 

Tbe parrot from lila wiry bower eomplains, 

And calls for water to allay hia tliirsc' 

« And more poetically the great Kalidasa says in the Hero 
indNjmph:— 

■ 'Tis past mid-day. Eihaneted by the heat 
The peaencit plunges in the scanty pool. 
That feeda the till treea" root : the drowsy bet 
Sleepa in the hollow chamber oE the lotns 
Darkened with closing petals : on the tMuk 
Of the now tepid lake Uie wild duck lurks.' 



» Dohai " two appeals T tbe Clamear de Sara of the East, and * 
common invocation addressed to great men. — H. 6. E. 
t Akbar's laich bociow«(i irom Panetiam,— H. G. K, 
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" Can this be the Fattebpar uf three hours ago— all slumber 
and silence P Drows; sbrowded figures slretclied 'on everj 
shopboard — scarce a soul in the streets ; 



"Pompeii could scarcely beealmer • • . > 

" The citj woke from its repose by three o'clock ; where 
nee were not fairly on their feet ngnin they were cliatterinjc 
to each otiier, lazily, from cbarpoys. The streets buzzed and 
hummed again with life. The loud liiughter iind merry shonta 
ol children at play rau^ in tlie air. Seivants who would be 
wanted as soon as the evening set in, as chupprassies and 
attendants, were slowly getting some of their clothes on. 
Danciiij; girli, who lived in the upper rooms over shops, were 
gradually appearinr; in their little bsl conies, either chatting 
with their own musicians, or laughing and joking with people 
in the streets. Led horses bei-an to pass by, their heads reined 
tightly up, their eyes bandaged and their grooms holding 
them by a long handkerchief. The dogs got up out of the 
dust and limped about, snarling amongst themselves over 
garbage. Akbar had spent the nfternoun in a sort of desul- 
tory chat with Abul FazL and Felzi. He had sent for tliem 
about o[ie o'clock, for he bad happened to remember the two 
priests who were standing at the serai in the morning. And 
theu, from remembering them, his thoughts passed to other 
priests who had come before, and with whom he had had dis- 
cussions. So be sent for his two friends to consult what diffi- 
cult questions should be put to the priests, and to chat, gener- 
ally, on (he subject df religion. The lnxity of A k bar's faith as 
a Musulman, and his singular freedom from bigotry, has ted 
some to rejiard him us an earnest inquirer, from whom, un- 
happily, tbe circumstances of his birth, education, and posi- 
tion concealed the truth \ and, in tliis point of view, he has 
been compared to Hcipio. That he was constantly with jest- 
ing Pilate, asking " what is truth ? " there can be no doubt ; 
but he seems to us, as fur as we can understand his character, 
to have been more interested in the question than its answer. 
He was more amueed at new doctrines, new theories, new 
objects of Teneration, than burdened with the diffionlties 
which surrounded the acceptance of any of them. Ami there 
surely is no parallel between a grave and powerful mind bowed 
down, everlastingly, with the stern dilemmas of that great 
enigma — WUeuue uid Wlihher F aud (he superficial curiosity 
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of an intellect, tliat wii« ton restless tu bind itHelt' perminenld; 
to niiT pnrticulir code of opininua. 

' " The ro»r of the town awelled up, but to a faociful esr it. 
seemed unliiie the same sound iii tlis mominn — thi-re nna a 
wibdued exhauation perceptible — in chnrauler with the beavy 
stmofpbere and the deajl sky. The emperor attended by 
bia hoiiaehold aervania passed on fiiot out of tlie palace, where 
he bad spent tbe day, into the khieabgah. He sat for a short 
time there in the earden, by tbe aide of the fountain and 
partook of fruit. Then putting a costly ahaitl over bis 
ahuulders, and taking a jewelled svord in his baud, he moved 
into tbe DeKiun-i-khai, Carpets were spread in tbe middle 
of the square, and cushiona of faint blue velret and eitver 
laid on them. When Akbar waa seated, lie ordered Abul 
KazI and Feizi to be admitted. Tbey were cloae at hand, 
and entering, were directed to sit down. Then the two 
eccIetiaeticB were summonded, whom the emperor had seen 
in the morning at the aerai. One of them waa a young 
man of plenaing counCennnue ; tbe other much older and of a. 
TB1T battered appearance. The elder priest held up a crucifix 
in Ilia hand as soon aa he entered, ut which Akbar smiled, 
and putting his hands together, slightly bowed bia head. 
Abul Fiizl at tbia juncture remarked with a malicious sneer, 
that be was aorry Abdul Kiidir waa not present. Tha 
emperor laughed and immediately sent for him. Conversa- 
tion with tbe Portn(fueae priests waa a difficult matter, but, 
however, it was eSected after a fashion. Tbe discnssion 
WBB not very proGbtble, for it consisted chiefly of Akbar 
relatino cnrea, which had been effected bj Miisulman aaiuts, 
and miracles which bad been wrought at their tombs, and 
insisting that, if tbe priests' religion were true, they 
ought to be able to authenticate it with miraelea. The 
priests replied that in their own country there were relies 
of good men, which had often effected cures, but that on 
account of these supernaturiJ qualities, they were esteemed 
very precious, and people were not willing that they should 
he removed out of the kingdom. 

" Converantion was going on in this desultory way, when 
the younger prieat remarked that be had something very 
lingular to show tbe emperor, if it wai bis pleasure to see 
it. Curiosity was excited ; Akbar said, certainly, that ba 
wished to aee eveiything novel and rare, and begged tha 
prieat to exhibit. The young man feeling in a pouch under 
I)ia cassock, said. that lie required ■ light. Tliis was iume-. 
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diaCelj ordered, aa<l then he, retiring a little, applied the 
fire to BOmetbing which he held concealed ia hia hand, after 
which smoke was seen issuing out of his mooth. At this 
Akbar tauehed contemptuouslj, and said, that eTeij Juggler 
in the conntry that frequented fairs would do it ten times 
better. ' Why,' he cried, 'they will bring fire out of their 
noHtriU as well as smoke. If your magic wna no better than 
thia, you would not make one rupee a month.' 

" 'This hadioage was put an end to bj the joung priest 
expluning, that tlere was no fent intended in producing the 
smoke, but that the curiogitj was that the smoke itseffwaB 
verj soothing and agreeable, and that from pai-taking of it the 
mind of man became philosophic and cheerful. The priest 
then opened his band, showed & small clny pipe ; he also 
exhibited some of the fragrant weed from out of his pouch. 
Akhar was much interested, and sent immediately for 
Hukim Abul Futteh Gilani to ask his opinion of the herb. 
He insisted in the meantime on trying it, much against the 
remonstrances of Abdul Kadir, who was now pieaent, and who 
assured htm it was a device of the devil, and had probably 
been brought direct from his satanic majesty hy hi? serranta 
and emissaries, the priests. When the hukim came, he found 
the emperor coughing very much ; fur Akbar, not being quite 
np to tlie mysteries of the pipe, bad swallowed » good denl of 
smoke and was Bufiering accordingly. The hukim vith a 
grave face examined the herb, and afterwards, being ordered 
by the emperor to try it, declared that it was a pleasant and, 
possibly, a healthful weed, hut that the smoke required 
pnrifying before it was imbibed. 'Whatisit called?' asked 
Akbnr. 'Tobacco,' answered the priest, Akbar agreed with 
the hukim that the smoke would be better for purification, 
bat inquired how this could be better efiected. The hukim 
replied that he thought it might be made to pass through 
water, and from that night he commenced the senes of ezperi- 
menta which ended in the invention of the hukah. 

" Shortly after, the priests obtained permieeinn to retire. 
Akbar then rose up and went with his Iriends through the 
aperture in the wall, which leads into the Dau>an-i-Am. 
There were great crowds of people in this enclosure, anxiously 
watching the little door which opens at the back of the 
throne gallery. As soon as Akbar appeared through tln't 
and took bis seat, a great shout of applause rose up from all 
sides. Ill tins place he sat nearly half an hour, talking and 
laughing with Abul Fuzl, who stood by his side. Occasioually 
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a tiui'se would be put througli the manage in front of Lis 
Beat ; now a wild-looking man would ivj and attract hta atten- 
tion with a pair of tiger Cuba, or a jogee with botb biB arms 
atiS and attenuated from being held up alo^ would Btand 
like a prophet denouncing^ silentlj a citj' before him. At 
length another about announced that the emperor had aeain 
witlidrawii into the Dewan-i- fiha». And uow seated witn b 
small circle of courtiers around him, he reclined back oil his 
cuafaions to listen to an old man with a white beard, who wm 
goiriB to give an oriental venion uf the King of Poljcrat«s : 

" 'There wna onee a king," began the old man, 'very rich, 
verj powerful, verj just and wise. He had thousands 
thousands of soldiers, lakbs of cavalrj, an innumerable multi- 
tude of servanta. Tbis king alao had a verj wise Tuzir, of 
high birtb, noble mien, extensive learning : Ruatuni in 
battle, Soljman on the judgment seat, without peer in (he 
days gone by, and wholly unmatched by men of the present 
daj' 1'bia vuzir bad a daughter of exquisite beauty, sharp 
intellect, gentle diaposition ; a nightingale in Toice, a cypress 
in stature, a partridge in her gait. Tue plenty of the mom' 
ing lay on her cheek, and the blackness of midnight in her 
raven hair; a Zuleikha 1 a Leila! boo, hoo! cried the old 
man in great enthusiasm.' 

"Tben he told tbe tale of the riog. Substantially the same 
aa the Ring of Polycratea, a tnle which Los wandered over 
many lands. Whether from east to west or from west to east, 
we must leave Professor Liebrecht to decide. But the moral 
which it enforcea in Herodotus, namely, that It ts impossibla 
to avert the enry of the Gods from ovei^rowo prosperity, is 
a purelj Ui'eek notion, and quite dissonant to oriental ideas. 

" More stoiiea succeeded to this ; and whea at length 'the 
old man's voice ceased, af^er tbe last tale, do approbatiou 
followed. 



" However, tbe complete bush, after tba long flow of 
animated words, awoke tbe emperor, and, bidding fiirewell to 
his friends, he moved oS int« the hhwabgak for the night. 

" All is dark and silent— rising from the city amidst tbe 
tew specks of light beneath come the cries of watchmen ; 
white from the darker mystery beyond the walls swell fiuntly 
and diamallj the bark of jackals, and tbe sudden yelp of 
fiercer beasts. A uight breeze blows over oae, like thftt 
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Ircarj wind, wbich in MoBlem belief is to precede the day of 
udgmeut. Wliy is there such turfor — such awful forlorness 
n its moan F Tlie air ia big with doom ] The scene we have 
■ritnesaed to-duj is to pass not by the cuminon operations of 
shange and time, hut in blackiieBS and darkness awa;." 



BHURTPOOR* 
As it is a very usual conclusion to a visit to Fatlebpur for 

the traveller to proceed h; way of Bhurtpoor to Muttra, a 
short account of that route mii; be here added, taken chiefly 
from Captiiiii Waller's Gazetteer. 

The area of the Uhurtpour State is nearlj 2,000 squaro 
Dillee, the leiigtli from north to south being 76 miles, and the 
breadth 48, with lai'ge ranges of hills, the higliest of which 
ja 1,337 feet above the level of tbe sea. The aoil is chleflj 
a light loum with a tendency to become anndy near the rivers. 
None of these streams are navigable, and they usually dry up 
about two months after the ceaaatiou of the periodical ruins. 
The population ia about 376 to the square mile, of which S2 
per cent, are Hindus, The total annual income of the slate 
IS about a quarter of a million of our money, of which fully 
four-fifths are derived from the land. The state is well 
administered, taxation being light, and much done for the 
oomfort and well-being of the people in the way of irrigation 
works, hospitals, and sehoola. The msjority of the people are 
of the Bame tribe as the bulk of tbe Sikhs : the famous J&t 
race of which so much has been said and so little verified. 
Tbey are believed t« be a wave uf the immigration fi'otn 
Central Asia that was so long poured upon North- Weat India, 
but have now become in manners, language, and religion 
almost identical with the Rajputs and otLer Hindus whose 
ancestors entered the country at a still earlier date. 

The ruli[ig family indeed lays claim to a Rajput origin. 
Be this as it may, it 6rat emerges into historical light in tbe 
person of Cburaiuan, a robber chief who became powerful 
under the patronage of the celebrated 8yud ministers of 
Furokhsir about 1720, about fbur years after the same admi- 
nistration had established the East India Company in Bengal. 
The grandnephew of Churaman was Suri^ Mull, who 

* This being a word famous ia BriUah Military history, 1 have 
left in its familiar misbaatUteration. Tbe correct spelling would b« 
Bliaratpuci 
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founded tlia citj uf liburtpoor, and ruled theie about tli« 
middle of the last century. From tfa«t time till the diasolu- 
tioD of the lust Jramefork of the Moghul empire, Suruj Mnll 
uid his descendants continued a ^uait-independence (like that 
nf the old electors of the German Holy Roman empire) until 
brought into contact nith the British in 1S03. The state 
was then somewhat reduced in poner and reaonrces. Fresh 
troubles in 1S25 led to the actiTe exercise of tlie British pro- 
tectorate ; and the late raja died when his son was onlj 
two years old. British officers have had an opportunity 
during the long ensuing minorilj of developing the capicitie!< 
of the state into what we see ii now. The principal trade is 
the production of salt by evxporatlon and its exportation to 
British territory. In crossing the customs line, the salt pays 
a duty of Rs. 3 per maund of nearly 8U lbs. 

The town is surrounded by a tnud wall with s ditch, now 
nearly dried up. The fort is at the north-east extremity, and 
is memorable for having for more than six weeks held at bay 
Qeneral Lake, the conqueror of Hindustan.' It must of 
course be added that this ill-success on Lake's part was due 
leas to the strength of the place than to the failure of the 
General to provide a proper siege -apparatus, arising pro- 
bably from an excess of confidence begotten by the success 
of the recent coup de main at Aligurh. Ae soon as tfae 
battering train was in complete readiness, and the Bengal 
army prepared for a renewal of the siese, the raja mnde 
Ilia submission, banding over the keys of the fort, and suffer- 
ing a penalty of £200,000, and the loss of a part of his 
territory. Twenty- three years later, Lord Combermere 
attacked the fort, which had been occupied by an usurper, 
and replaced the rightful heir after blowing up a bastion and 
taking the place by storm. On this second occasion the 
Itritiib underwent a loss that was comparatively trifling, 
while 6,000 of the garrison are estimated to have been slain. 
' The extreme length of the town including the fort is a mile 
and-a-half, the entreme breadth nearly as great. The town is 
prosperous, containing a population of over 60,000. Many of 
the streets arc paved, and there are two handsome Hindu 
f'emples, one of nhich has a large town clock. The Govern- 
ment has also hnilt a fine mosque for the use of its Mohum- 
medan subiecta. The markets are clean, well supplied, and 
orderly. The palace Contains a magnificent stone staircase, 
and n fine suile of rooms laid out and furnished in the 
European style. In this ths raja receives his £ucopeui 



vUitora, aud givea diiitier parcies to guesta from iieigbbouriug 

For many yews past, the rajas of Bburtpoor Iiuve had a 
curiouB private manufactory of choteru (fly-bt'uahea) reaeiQ- 
bling in shape ttiuae of y&k's tails, bo common in Northern 
India, but made in this instance out of piecea of sandal-wood 
and of ivory. Each ckoici-i ia skilfully cafved out of a siiiele 
piece, nnd the art is confined to a few familiea in the servioe 
of tlje mabaraja, who keep it a strict secret. 

From Bhurt;>oor is a journey of 21 miles to Deeg. The 
road is metalled and kept in good repair, but presents much 
to remind tiie triivelle'r that he is no longer in British terri- 
tory. Growths of babul (the gum-arabiu) and farath (the 
tamarisk), with its larcb-like foliuge Fringe tbe fields, attest- 
ing the dryness of the soil ; men on foot and on horseback 
pais, dad in winter in the dark-green coats of quilted cottgn 
BO favoured by the JSts, and often carrying matchlocks and 
native sabres. Peafowl and otber tame birds feed bj the 
roadside; and the traveller could scnrcely repress tlie thought 
that man is tbe only game permitted to be shut in tbe Bhurt> 
poor territory, were it not that the undefended stnte-of the 
village, the valuable ornaments of the women, and the peace- 
ful trains of bullock-carts laden with goods and journeying 
without guards, tell him that the armed men he has met are only 
armed for show. Halfway the rnadgoes through the ancient 
town of Kumbher, once a strong place of the old Thakurs, 
aud still containing a fortified palace on a alight eminence. 

DEBO. • 

Arrivinn at Deeg, the visitor is ushered Into the palace of 
Surnj Mull, The town and fort have been the seat of 
several severe struggles, having been taken after a stubboro 
fight and a protracted defence in 1775 by the Moghul army 
under Nujaf Kban ; and again in November, 1804, when the 
British defeated Hoikat under the walls of Deeg in what wna 
considered by Lake the hardest fouglit battle of the war. In 
the following month, having chased Holkar out of the Doab, 
Lake returned to Deeg, where a portion of the Mabratta 
leading men had sheltered themselves, and delivered a night 
assault before which they fled, evacuating ihe fort o;) 
Chriatmaa day. 

Outside the fort is the palace, an extensive quadrangle of 
* Vi<i* avta oa Ithurrpoor, p. 61. 
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garden- bouBes mostlj built of bufi Btniie richlj carved, nnd Bo 
well cared for that tbey look as if only finished yesterdny. 
There are four principal buildings, tbe Qnpnl Bhuwun, the 
Niitid BliuwDn, tba SnirnD Bbadcn — a Rummerhouse between 
the garden and a large reservoir witL bathing ghnte — Hnd 
Instly, tlie large and aemi-sacred tvngfi of buildinfjs culled 
KiBhun Bhiiwun nnd Suruj Bbuwun. The Kiabun Bbuwua 
ia Bacred to Sri Eisliun or Krislina, the hero of the country 
round, and the Nund to bis foster father ; while tbe Suriij 
JShnwnn, a huildinj; of white marble, is the originnl building 
of Snruj Mull. Tbe mahEimjii hospitably places tbe Gopal 
Bhuwun At tbe disposnl of travellers under n few very simple 
COnditionR which no gentlemnn would desire to violate. 

Tbe palace of Deeg has been generally and deservedly com- 
mended. It is one of tbe few rtntive dwellings which would 
be appreciated in Europe; because, without losing its Eflstern 
grace and wealth of ornament, it is also adapted to Western 
notions of cleanliness nnd comfort. The water-works are 
nbundnnt nnd skilful, nnd the garden well stocked with fruit 
trees. Fergus«on (II, 6031 commends the architecture "for 
grandeur of conception and beauty of detail," "The glory 
of Deeg," proceeds this author, "consists in the cornices 
which are penerallj double, a peenliarity not seen elsewhere, 
and which for extent of shadow and ricbneBs of detail sur- 
pasB any similar omnments in India either in ancient or 
modern buildings. The lower cornice is the usual sloping 
entablature" (which in Fnttehpur-Sikri, eiffe jm/i., hue been 
called ' dripstone") ..." 'I'he upper cornice which wns 
horizontal la pecitlinr to Deeg, and seems designed to furnish 
an extension of the flat roof." 

The gardens and giifits are haunted by troops of screaming 
peafowl, and clouds of wild bine pigeons inhnbit the cnvea of 
the palace nnd breed in tbe nnlls of the fort. The town conlaina 
a population of nearly 17,000 souls, and hns a good school 
and B dispensary supported by tlie mabnraja's government. 

From Deeg t« Oovardhan is about eight mites, and leads 
once more into British territory. As Qovardhan, lioweTer, 
contains the monuments of bis race, the mnharaja is anxious 
to bnve it placed under its own management; and as he ii 
after all only n delegate of the British, there seems no objec- 
tion to bis receiving this Bmnll piece of territory in exchange 
for nn eoulvalent from that now in his charge. The people 
will not in either case be ioserii, for the general principles of 
British administratioa will continue to apply to both. 



OOVARDBAN. 



GOVARDHAN. 

At GnvArdlinn there nr« two masonrj tflnks of connidernble 
extent, both surrounde<1 by templeit, tombs, and bsthing-gh&lR, 
In the ttiitumn feiiat cjf the dewalii, it 13 & chftrming spectacle 
to see tliem illutniniited by night, while thoiiannda of people 
tfaron); tbe loftj st«pB. On the eastern side of one of these 
reaervoira is tlie ehnttri of Biildeo Sing, the grEin<4litther of 
the present raja, and in the building nearest the wnter is a 
Ciirioiia painted roof, nlmnst an full of figures as the famous 
Tititoret of the Venetian Ducul Palace, though it need hardly 
be ndded in a far different style of art. Here is to be seen 
Lord Lake on hia elephant encouraging bis men to st<irni the 
defences of Bhnrtpoor; the Thnkur Kunjut Sing crowned 
with the siin calmly amiles at their vain efforts j while his ally 
Jeawunt Kao Holkar, presiding at a nautcli in the fort, 
infonna his fi)lion'er8, that, whatever may be going on outside, 
he really cannot be disturbed. At the back the valiant Jfits 
are sabring the British nrtillery men at their j^nna. while 
Lake'a secnnd in command, in hat and feathera, slta dejectedly 
in his lent door and confers with a native attendant. 

One mile further eastward in the depth of a wild wooded 
country is the ekattri of Suruj Mull, the virtual founder 
of the Bhnrtpoor SUte (d. 17C3). It U a beautiful build- 
ing o( the kind described by Mr. Ferguason (II, 601-2), aup- 
Sosed to mark the spot where tbe Thakur's aahes were 
eposited. On every side of the reservoir that fi-onts it, 
handgome hnding-plscea run out into the atill water with deep 
and wide stnirunses between ; n venerable banyan tree (jJca* 
ludiea) ahndea the south aide, and aeiids its pendiint ahonls 
tonards the water ; apes awarm on ila boughs, and from time 
to time a kingfisher quivers his flashing coloiita over the lake 
before he strikes a fiah, or a great crane makes a swoop from 
one side of the wooda to the other. The spot is singular in 
its repose, ila silence, aud its irregular charm. This is the 
Kuium-iarovar or " Lake of Fiowera," one of the stationa 
in the ban-j&tra or autumn perambulation of the grovea aacred 
to Kriahna and his companions. 

The following description,* no less graphic than learned, is 
borrowed from Mt. Growse — 

"On the borders of the parish of Radhdkund is Kutiim- 

■ Jonnul of Aaiatio Society ol Bengal, XI, p. 1. 
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tarovar, or " Tlie Flowerj Lake," a magnificeot eheet of 
water, 460 feet aquare, with broad flights of stone steps 
broken up on each side bj projecting arcades of elegant 
design into one wide central and four emaller lateral ghftta. 
A lofij terrace runs the whole length of the east side, baling 
its front relieved with two-storicK) kiosques and ntcoTee of 
iraried outline, and bears the stately tombs of Suruj Mnll, the 
founder of the present Bhurtpoor dyiiastj, and his two 
queens, Hansija* and Eisbori. From tliia point roagb frag- 
ments of rock crop up above the surface of the soil, and form 
the beginning of the celebrated range of Govardlmn, Giri-raj 
ortheltojal Hill, as it is generally styled. About the centre of 
the line stands the town of Govardhan, clustering round a vast 
irregularly shaped tauk. called the Mansi Ganga. liere a 
great fair, known ns the Dipdan, or ' OSering of Lamps,' is 
held every year on the festival of dewalli, about the beginning 
of the cold season, nnd is frequently attended by as many as 
100,000 visitors. Ou the bunk stand two sumptuous monu- 
meota in memory of two of the late rajas of Bhurtpoor ; 
and from a rising ground opposite frowns the ancient temple 
of Harideva, the most solemn and imposing, save one, of all 
the religious buildings in Upper India. The pilgrims visit 
ia order all the sacred sites in the neighbourhood. Many 
of the incidents to which the attention of the pilgrims is 
directed in the course of the perambulation refer to Krishna's 
amours with R&dhii, and accoi'diu^l; have no pbiee in the 
original Pauranik legends, where K&iibi is barely mentioned 
even by name. It would seem that the earliest literary 
authority for these popular interpolations is no Sanskrit work 
whatever, but a Hindi poem, entitled the Urnj Bilas, written 
by one Brajb&si D&s, so recently as the middle of list century. 
He represents his work as derived from the Fur&nas, which, 
except in the main outlines, it certainly is not ; aud as be 
inentions no other source of Information, it may be presumed 
that he bad n{)iie beyond his own iuvention and some floating 
local traditious which he was the first to reduce into a con- 
nected series. A striking illustration of the essentially modern 
charocter of orthodox Hinduism, despite its persistent claim 
to rigid inflexibility and immemorial prescription." 

* Hana-ganJ, on tba banks of Jumaui, immediately Opposite 
Hatbuii, was founded by this Riu!, in consequence of a diversion of 
the road whiob once passed through it. It is now lUat most melani 
cliuly ol all apectaclea — a mudeni ruiu. 



A JDUinejr of ftbout fourteen milea more terminates at 

Muttrn (Matliur4), the birthplace of Krisfana and the Bcena 
ofhisearl; adventures. Here, like Apollo with Admetus, 
the son of Deraki, the Deipara of Hindu mythology, 
tended herds and sported with the nymphs. Every Bpot of 
ony consequence is sacred, and the iinmes of the towns and 
villages are oilen given hy devnut Umdua as prcenomens to 
their sons. For most of the following particulars the writer 
is indehted to the DUtrict Memoir by Mr, F. 5. Growse, 
which should be consulted hy all who wish for details. 

Modern Hinduism is a phenomenon of comparatively 
short standing, more recent for example than Latin Chris- 
tianity. Yet, juat as the lasttiamed system has horrowed 
rites, and even sites, from Judaism and Paganiam, so has the 
religion of the worshippers of Krishna produced survirala 
from the earlier fiiiths of the Buddhists nnd the Vedic Aryans ; 
and though the Sood of Musulmnn iconoclasm has poured 
over India, it has left, on receding, the trace of many an 
ancient landmark. It thus happens that Muttra (to use the 
more familiar though barbarous nomenclature of British India 
Historyi, though scarcely a century old as a city, ofiers \a 
the social geologist numerous strata out of which he may 
illnstrnte progress and reproduce the past. 

We lenra from General Cunningham that, "in A. D. 634, 
the temples of the gods were reckoned by Hwen Thsang at 
five only, while the Buddhist monastenes amounted to twenty, 
with 2,000 resident monks. The number of Buddhist 
monuments was also very great, there being no less than 
seven towers, containing relics of the principal disciples of 
Buddha. But, notwithstanding this apparently flourishing 
condition of Buddhism, it is certHin that the zeal of the 
people of Matliuri must have lessened considerably ainoa 
A.D. 400, when Fa Hian reckoned the body of monks in the 
twenty monasteries to be 3,000, just one-half mora than ii| 
the time of Hwen Thsang's visit. The date of Matunud's 
invasion was A.U. 101 T, or somewhat less than 400 years after. 
It is during these four centuries that we mu»t place not only 
the decline nnd fall of Buddhism, but its total disappearance 
from this great citv. We may infer that the votaries of Sakya 
Muni were expelled by force, and their buildings overthrown 

* Vide Dots ou fiburtpoor, p. 67, 
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to furnish mnteriala for thoae of their Brahmantcal rivitle; 
and now these in their turn have been thrown down by the 
SluBulmflns." 

At Binrimbun (Brindo Viino) hard by, is the enrtoug cruci- 
form temple of the same Man Sii>gh, described bj Fer^sson 
(uf Hup., 600), built about 300 jetirB ago, but still a Une speci- 
men of modem Hindu nrt. . Both the tonna abound in speci- 
mena nf more recent date, wbicb !<how that the Hindus have 
an assimilative power and an eje for form, combined with a 
deeplj teoacious conservatism, which mnintaing their architec- 
ture aa a living realicj after the art seems to have degenerated 
or died in other Aryan countries.* 

Everywhere is seen the same reverence for life, respected 
very properly by the British aulhoritiea. At Govardhnn a 
massive monolith bears a trillingual inscription setting forth 
that Colonel Seymour, C.B., will punish any soldier who abnots 
game in the neighbourhood. 1'he apes swarm in all the 
towns, and the people willingly shni-e their houses and food 
with these poor relations. The sparrows pecking grain in 
front of shops in the baz«ar will not deign to riae, will 
scarcely move at the approach of your foot. 

The present city of Muttrn is the latest of three that have 
existed in the neighbourhood ; and, curiously enongh, it ia tbe 
only one tbot stands upon the river bfliiks. The first city— 
the "Methora" of the Greeka — appears to have been on or 
near the site of the modern village of Maholi, aome four miles 
to the south of the modern city, near the Agra rond. About 
the time ofthe commencement of the Christian era, the city 
was standing further north (but still far to the westward of 
the present course, at least of the river), ^<here the temple of 
Bhutesur and the Jumma Mii^id of Aurangzeb still mark the 
aituatinn of the chief Buddbist monasteries and temples of 
those times. How Buddhism fell, and by whom was founded 
the modern city, stretching down from the liistnamed locality 
to the river aide, are points of great obscurity- The mound 
which marks the citadel of Mohummcdnn times is not older 
than the time of Altbar, the fort of which it marks the place 
having been founded by the nephew -by -marriage of that 
emperor, Man Singh, an ancealor of the present Raja of Jey- 
pur. It ia in the space — some thirty square miles in extent 
— bounded by a line drawn from Maboli to the river on tha 
south, and on the north by the face of the present city, 

• Vid» App., A. 

Google 
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thnt the dig^irgs nil 
destined ere long to 
and Buddhist liiBtory of this part of India, 

"On the declire of Bnddhiam," we are toll), "Mathura 
acquired that character for sunctitj which it still retains as 
the reputed birthplace of Krishna." His brother Balaram is 
mentioned hj classical writers aa a tutekrj demi-god of 
ancient Mutti-a, under the name of the Indian Heiiiules, which 
Bhows, at all events, that there nas some story on the subject 
current there before the Christian era. The legend, modem 
as it ig, thnt the heroic brothers were driven out to Dwarka 
hy n monarch of Magudhi, where Buddhism wns first estab- 
lished, seems also to point to a real event. Confirmed hj 
''the notices of contemporarj tntTellera and the results of 
recent antiquarian research, it represents the fact that for a 
time Brahmnniam was almost eradicated from liinduatan.'' 

In the centre of the citj of Muttra is a mosque with four 
enormous minarets and three hulhouB Tartar domes of the 
time of Aurangzeb. This building hardly trnnscenda tlia 
standard, such as it is, of Muscovite taste; hut when it glit- 
tered, BB it once did, with encaustic tiles, produced no doubt 
ft better eBeot than now. 

A good general view of the city ifl got by crossing the bridge- 
of-boats and looking nt the countlei<s stone buildings and 
bnlhing-ghats reflected in the calm mirror of the broad Jumna. 
The I'iver front is low, snd would be monotonous were it not 
for the irregular contour of the ground on which it stands. 
The only elevation that occurs to break the sky line is a stone 
tower in memory of some forgotten sutti, a self- immolated 
widow. It is 55 feet high and n staircase leads to the summit. 
The central mosque was erected in 1662 A.D., on the site of 
a Hindu temple. From this central point diverge the roads 
to Beeg, Bindrahun, and the British Cantonment, two of 
which are paved with flsg-stones, an extenisve work com- 
pleted bv the local municipality at a very considerable cost, 
the whole length being over a mile. The entrance towards 
the ststion is crowned by a carved gateway from naidve 
designs, intended as a memorial U> n Inte magistrate of the 
district, Mr. Hardinge. The massive dwellings by which the 
street are lined have been erected within the last seventy 
years, and are proof of the proaperity of the place under 
British rule, and of the taste and skill which still continue 
to actuate the Hindu architects of these parts. The temple 
viiich Ceruier describes as standing outside the Ueeg gato 
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WHS removed — in the time of the fuaatic Aumngzeb — to make 
■n».j fur a red Btone mosque uf no particular iotereit or beauty. 

Tills was the temple of Kesuva Ku built on the Bite of ona 
of the piiiiuipol liuddliist munasteriea, and still staDding wbea 
Tttvertiier viaited Muttra in the early part of Aurangzeb'a 
reign. It id supposed by Cunninirhsm (who has made a plan 
<if tlis foiiridntiuug) to liaTe been 250 feet by 72, iritli a plintti 
25 feet abuTe the ground. Mati^ remains of Buddliigt Bculp* 
ture have beeu found here aud in the immediate neightwur- 
liuod. There are also found fmgaieiila of sculpture in « 
higher style, which are supposed to attest the presence, at a 
■till earlier date, of a party of Bactrian Greeks among thft 
Muttra Buddhists. 

In the yeara that followed the establishment of modem 
Hinduism — of which it was perhaps a centre —Muttra became 
a Burt of holy land for the Hindus. The monastery would 
tlieii be taken into possession by tlie priests of the renewed 
faith, and the old system, as far as possible, obliterated. Thua 
the head-qunrters of Pagan Rome became the centre of Latin 
Chriatiauity ; and thus the fnvourite seat of the teacher here 
became the birthplace of Vishnu's latest iocnrnati{in and 
the shrine of his faith, until be in turn made room tor the 
untenanted sanctuary of Islam. 

" Whatever the changes in the national religion, the city of 
Mulhura has continued from remotest antiquity the chosen 
centre of Hindu deTotion. When Bhuddhism pre»ailed 
thron^tiout India, the votaries of Salcya Muni were drawn 
from the far distant realm of China to visit its sncred shrines ; 
and when tbe temples of Buddha were swept away by the 
torrent of Pauranik Brahmanism, the desecrated sites were 
speedily occupied by the new order of divinities. Though tha 
city WHS plundered of all its accumulated wealth b<r the very 
first uf the great Mohummedan invaders, the sacred edifice* 
themselves survived, and for a period of 700 years continued 
to be enriched with successive donations, till Aurangzeb, the 
last and most fanatical of the Delhi emperors, razed every 
stone to the ground, built mosques with the materials, and 
abolished the very nnme of the city, channing it from Mathiirj 
to islainabud. But the humiliation was of short continuance ) 
afier the death of Aurungieb and the virtual extinction of the 
empire, first ensued a period of anarchy in which neither 
Hindu DOF Musalman had tbe power to crash his neighbour, 
and then the tolerant sway of Qreat Britain, under which 
botb ue equally protected. Thus in the present day after the 
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lapae of a ueiitary ami liiilf from tlie period of its utter ruiD, 
though the temples have lost the charm of antiquit j, nor can 
boast the enormous wealth which thej enjoyed in the dajR of 
the great Indo-Scjthian Bovereifcoe, Kttnislika aad Uuvishka 
and their succesaori till the iiiTasion of Mahmud, jet the hol^ 
oitj has no lack of stately buildings, with which, ns described 
of old in the Hnrivanea, it rises beantiful as the crescent moon 
OTer the dark stream of the Jumna. 

"According to Hindu topoj^rapLy, the town forms tha 
centre of a circuit of 84 hot, called the circle of ' hraj ' or ■ brnj- 
mandal. This word bnij also means in the first instance ' a 
herd ;' the noun being derived from the root vraj ' to go,' and 
acquiring its signifieation from the fuel that cattle are always 
on the move and never can remain long on one pasture ground. 
Hence it arises that in the earliest autlinritiea for Erishnn's 
adveatures both Vraja and Qokula are need to denot« not tho 
definite localities now bearing those names, hut any chance 
spot temporarily used for stalling cattle : inatiention to this 
archaism has led to some confusion in assigning sites to the 
various legends. 

" The perambulation commences in Bhadon (August — Sep- 
tember) on account of the anniversary of Krishna's birth being 
celebrated in that month. The number of sacred places,* 
woods, groves, ponds, weils, hills and temples — all to be 
visited in fixed order, is very considerable ; but the 12 bans 
or woods, and 24 groves or npabans, are the characteriftio 
feature of the ^Igrimage, which is thence popularly called the 
' Ban-jatra.' The numbers 12 and li have been arbitrarily 
selected on account of their mystic significance, and probably 
few Hindu ritualists, if asked oSband to enumerate the 24 
npabans, would agree precisely in the specification," [Growse.'] 

The following is the description given by Ta vernier 
of the temple of Eesava Deo, just before its deafructicn by 
Aurangzeb — 

" Thi Pagoda or Muttba is one of the most sumptuous 
edifices of India, once a place of great restort for pilgrims, who 
now go there no more ; the heathen having lost their devotion 
for the place since the Jumnn bns removed its bed to half a 
league nwsy. For after bathing it takes them now too long to 
return to the temple, and they might encounter something 
which would render them impure upon the road. 

"The building is . . . . very elevated and magnificent, 

■ There u« said to b« 5 bills, Urwka,41aheB,S4ponds,and 12 Willi. 
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built of a red stooe qaarried near Agra, and used ia moat of 
the buiidinga of that citj and of New Delhi. 

" The pagoda, then, h seated on a great platform of 
octagoDsl sliape with revetments of hewn atone aurrouuded 
with two baiida of sculptured ammals, chiefij apes, one bein^ 
S feet above the ground, the other m high as the platform. 
Tno ataii'cases of 15-16 ateps each lead to the top, the steps 
ouly broad enough for one persoa to mount at a lime. The 
pagoda onlj fikls half the plutform, the rest being an open 
pl«:e iu fcoDt. £t ia cruciform like other buildings uf the 
sort, aad in the middle is a great dome, with two smulter ones 
St the sides. From top to bottom the exterior is "covered 
with figures of rams, apes, and elephants henn in the ston^ 
interspersed with niches containing monsters, and windows 
Teachmg up to the springing of the domes, with balconies to 
each capable of holding four persons, covered by little vault* 
supported on coiumris. The monster statues iu niches are 
Ctmtained round the domes . . . and it is frightful to 
see such a collection of hideous images. The puaoda has but 
one, and that a very lofty, portal, flanked by many columns 
and statues of men and of monsters. The choir is closed by 
a railing made of columns of stone six inches in diameter, and 
no one is admitted but the principal Brahmins who obtaiit 
entrance by a secret door." 

Having p^d a fee of Rg. 2 Tavernier got a sight of the idol, 
and thus describes it — 

" The Brahmins opened a door in the centre of the railing 
on the inner side, and I saw 16 feet within to a sort of altar 
covered with old brocade, and the great idol over it. Tho 
Lead was of black marble with what looked liked rubies for 
eyes. The body and arms were quite concealed by a robe of 
red velvet. A smaller idol with a white hue was placed at 
each side." 

Without any great natural advantages, the population of the 
town exceeds 60,000, and some of the inhabitants are very 
wealthy; the Seths (Muttra'a chief traders) return their 
iuoome at above X 20,000 a year, 

BINDRABUN. 

"Like most of the local names in the vicinity, the word 

Brind& Baa is derived from au obvious physical feature and, 

when first attached to the spot, signified no more than the 

'tulsi grt>ve,' (rJnJa aud tuffi being synonymous terms, used 
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indifierentlj to denote the Bnored aruiuatiu berb, kuowa to 
botanista as ocymma tanctum {Battl). 

" Tbere is no reuaoii to auppoae tuat Brinda Ban was ever 
tlie teat of an J lai^e Biiddliist es tabi lib meat ; and though 
fi'uin the Ter; earliest period of Brnbmaiiical history it baa 
enjojed hi^li repute as a eacied place of pilgrimage, it is 
probable tliat fur monj centuries it was merely a irild 
uuiiibabited jungle, a desci'ipliun atill applicable to Bhandir 
Ban on the opposite side of tbe river, a S])Ot of equal celebrity 
in Sanskrit literature. It wua onl; about the middle of th« 
sixteetitb century after Christ, that some holy men frota 
other ilarte of India came and settled there and built 
aSiuall shrine, which thej dedicated to Brind£ Devi. It 
is to their bigb reputation fiir aanctitj that the town is 
primarily indebted foral! that it now possesses. Its most 
aiicienc temples, four in number, take us back only to the 
reign of oui' own Queen Elizabeth ; the stately courts that 
adurn tbe river bank and attest wealth and magnificence of 
the Bburtpoor Uajasdate only from the middle of lust century; 
while the space now occupied by a series of tbe largest and 
most magnificent shrines ever erected in Upper India was 
fifty years uk^o an uciclaimed belt of jungle and pasture- ground 
fur cattle. Now that communication has been established 
with the remotest parts of India, every year sees some 
splendid addition made to the artistic treasures of the town ; 
as wealthy devotees recognize in the stability of British rule 
ail assurance that their pious donations will be completed in 
peace, and remain undisturbed in perpetuity. 

" The foundation of alt this material jirosperity and reli^ous 
exclusiveuess was laid by tbe Gosains, who established tbem- 
selves there in the reign of Akbar. The leaders of tbe 
community were by name Rupa and Sanatana from Qaur in 
Bengal. They were accompanied by six others, of whom 
three, Jiva, Madbu, and (JopM Bh6t, came from tbe same 
neighbourhood, Sw&mi Hari Das from Kajpiir in tbe MatburJi 
l!)istrict, Haribans from Devabaii in Saharanpore, aud Byiis 
Hari R&m from Orcb& in Bumlelkbund. It is Bald that, in 
ISTO, tbe emperor was induced to pay them a visit, and was 
tuken blindfold into the sacred enclosure of the Nidhban,* 

• The derivation of tbia word ia a liide queatioaeble. It is [he 
local name of tlie actual Brindi grove, to which tbe town owes iu origin. 
Tlio spot Bodesigiiated ia now of very limitod area, hemraed ia an all 
silica b}' atreete, but protected from further enccDucbmeut by a high 
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where iucli a marrellojs vmon vas revenled to him, that he 
yna fain to acknonlcdge the place Bi iodeed holj groand. 
Hence the cordial support which he gave to the attendaot 



rajaa when thej declared their intention of erecting a 
of buiidinga more worthy of the local divinity. 

" The iour temples commenced in honour of this event 



lain, though in a ruinous and »ai))y neglected c 
dition. They bear the tJtiea of Gobind Deva, Gopi N4th, 
Jugal Kishor, and Madan Mohan, The first named is not 
only the finest of this particular series, but ia the most im- 
presBiTe religious edifice that Hindu art haa ever produced, 
at least in Upper India. The body of the building is in 
the form of a Greek crou, the nare being 100 feet in length, 
And the breadth across the transepts the same. The central 
oompartment is surmounted by n dome of singularly graceful 
proportions ; and the four arms of the cross are roofed by a 
wogiion vault of pointed form, not — as is usual in Hindu 
architecture — composed of OTcriapping brackets, but con- 
Btmcted of true radiating arches as ia our Gothic cathedrala. 
The walls have an average thickness of 10 feet, and are 
pierced in two stages, the upper stage being a regular 
triforium, to which access is ohtnined by an intcraal staircase. 
At the east entrance of (he nave, a small imrthex projects 
16 feet ; and at the west end, between two niches and incased 
in a rich canopy of sculpture,- a square-headed doorway leads 
into the choir, a chamber some SO feet deep. Beyond this was 
the sacrarium, flanked on either side by a lateral chapel i 
each of these three cells being of the same dimensions as the 
choir, and like it vaulted by tofly dome. The general effect 
of the interior is not unlike that produced by St, Paul's 
Catliedral ia London. 

" Under one of the niches at the west end of the nnve is 
a tablet with a long Sanskrit inscription. This lias unfortu- 
nately been much mutilated, but enough remains as record 
of the fact that the temple was built in Sambat 1 647, i. «., 
A.D. 1590, under the direction of the two Gurus lti!pa and 
Siiiintnna. The founder. Raja Man Sinha, was a Kauhhw^bi 
'J'liakui', son of Raja Phagawan D&s of Amber, founder of 
the temple at Govardhan, and an ancestor of the present 
Raja of Jeypur. He was appointed by Akbar successively 
ft'ivernor of the districts along the Indus, of K&bul, and of 
Bili&r. By his exertions, tlie whole of Orissi and Bnslem 
Itennnl were re-nnnexed : and so highly were his merits 
appreciated at court, that though a Hindu, he was raised to 
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a higher rank than anj other officer in the realm. He 
married a aister of Lakglinii N&rajan, B^jfi of Kuoh Bibar, 
and at the time of his decease, which traa m the 9(h jear of 
the reign of Jahnngir, he had living one Bon, Bh&o Sinha, 
who succeeded him upon the throne of Amber, and died 
in 1621 A.D.' 

" The next temple to be described, vie., that of Mad an 
Mohan, one of Krishna's innumerable titles, stands at the 
upper end of the town on the river-bank near the E&li 
Uardan Qli6t, where the god trampled on the head of the 
great serpent Kali. It consiBtS of a nave S7 feet long, with 
a choir of 20 feet equnre at the west end, and a sanctuarj of 
the same dimensions beyond. The total height of the nave 
would seem to have been onlj about 22 feet, bat its vaulted 
roof has entirely disappeared ; the upper part of the choir 
tower haa also been, destroyed. That surmounting tbo 
sacrarium ia a lofty octagon of curvilinear outline tapering 
towards the summit ; and attached to its south side is a tower- 
crowned chapel of precisely similar elevation, and difierine 
only in the one respect thnt its exterior surface is enriched 
with sculptured panels, while the other is quite plain. 

"The temple of Gopinath, which may be slightly the 
earliest of the series, is said to have been built by Baesil Ji, 
a profKnitot of the Shaikhiwst branch of the Kachhw&hi 

" He accompanied his lieee lord, R^& ItUn Slnh^ of Amber. 
against the Mewir Sana Frntap, and fiirther distinguished 
himself in the expedition to E&bul. The date of his death 
is not known. The temple, of which he is the reputed 
founder, corresponds very closely both in style and dimen- 
sions with that of Madan Mohan already described ; and has 
a similar chapel attached to the south side of the sacrarium. 
It is, however, in a far more ruinous condition : the nave has 
entirely disappeared; the three towers have been levelled 
with the roof; and Oie entrance gateway of the courtyard 
is tottering to its fall. The special feature of the building 
is a curioas arcade of three bracket arches, serving apparently 
no oonatructural purpose, but merely added as an ornamental 
screen to the bare south ivall. The choir arch is also of 
handsome design, elaborately decorated with arabesque sculp- 
tures ; bnt it is partly concealed from view br mean sheds 
vhidi have been built up against it, while tne interior is 

■ Vide Piofassoi Bloohmua'a Ala-i-Akbarf, p. 311. 
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used OS a stable and the north side is blocked b; the modern 
temple. 

" The tt>mple of Jugal Eishor, the last of the old aeries, 
stands at the lower end of the town near the Kesi Ghit. Its 
construction is referred to the year Sarabal 1684, i.e. 1627 
A.D., inthe reign of J&hangir, and the founder's nnme ia 
preserved sa Non-Caran. He is said to have been a Chauh^' 
Tbfikur; but it is not improbable that be was the elder 
brother of Kaeail, who built the temple of Gopinath. The 
choir, which is slightly larger than in the other examples, 
being 25 feet equare, has the principal entrance, as usual, at 
the east end ; but is peculiar in haviog also both north and 
south, a small doorway under a hood supported on eiglit 
cloeelj-set brackets carved into the form of elepliatits. The 
nave has been completely destroyed. 

The great temple, founded by Seth Gobind D4s and R&lhi 
Erishan, brothers of the famous millionair Lakhmi Chand, is 
dedicated to Rang Ji, a dakhani title of Viehnu. It is 
built in the Madras style, in accordance with plans supplied 
by their guru, the great Sanskrit scholar, Rw£mi Rang4cbari, 
a native of that part of India, who still presides over the 
magnificent establishment. The works were commenced in 
1845, and completed in ISSl, at a cost of iS laklis of rupees. 
The outer walls measure 773 feet in length by 440 in breadth, 
and encloao a fine tank and gai-den in addition to the actual 
temple-court. This latter has lofty gate-towers, or gopuras, 
covered with a profussion of a coarse sculpture. In front of 
the god is erected a pillar, or dhaiajailha slamba, of copper 
gilt, 60 feet in height and also sunk some 24 feet more below 
the surface of the ground. This alone cost Es, 10,000. The 
principal or western entrance of the outer court is surmount- 
ed by a pavillion, 93 feet high, constructed in the Mathuni 
style after the design of a native artist. In its graceful out- 
lines and the elegance of its reticulated tracery, it presents 
a striking contrast to the heavy and misshapen masses of the 
Madras Qopura, which rises immediately in front of it, A 
little to one side of the entrance is a detached shed, in which 
tbe god's ralh, or carriage is kept. It is an enornious wooden 
tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies at the corners, 
and is brought out only once a year in the month of Ghait 
during the festival of the Brahmotsav. The mela lasts for 
ten days, on each of which the god is taken in state from the 
temple along the road, a distance of 690 yards to a garden, 
irhere a pavillion has been erected for lua reception. The 
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procession is alwajB attendc<l witli torcbea, music, nnd 
incense, and some militnty displnj contributed by tbe Rij& 
of Bhttratpur ; aod on tbe closing day, when only the rath is 
used, there is a grnnd show of fireworks, which people of all 
classes oongrejiate from lon^ distances to see. The image, 
composed of the eight metals, is seated in tlie centre of the 
car, with attendant Brahmana standing beside to fim it with 
chauries. Each of the Seths, with the rest of the throng, 
gives an occasionnl hand to the ropes by which the ponderous 
machine ia drawn ; and by dint of much exertion, tbe distance 
is ordinarily accomplished in tbe space of about two and a 
half hours. 

"The town of MahS Ban is some five or six miles from 
Mathura, lower down the stream and on the opposite bank of 
the Jumna. It stands a little inland, about a mile distant 
from Ookul, wliicli latter place lius appropriated the moi'e 
famous name, though ib ia in reality only the modem water- 
side suburb of the ancient town. 

"MahaBan, the true Qokul, is by legend closely connected 
with Mathurft ; for Erishoa wns born at the one and cradled 
at the other. Both, too, mnke their first appearance :ti 
history together and under most unfcrtimate c ire um stances 
ns sacked by Mnbmud of Ghaziii in the year 1017 A.D. 
From the eSecCs of this catoatropbe, it would seem that 
Maha Ban was never able to recover itself. It is casually 
mentioned in connection with tbe year 1'234 A,D., by MInhdj- 
i-Sirtij, a contemporary writer, us one of the gathering places 
for the imperial army sent by Shama-ud-in against Kalinjar ; 
and the Emperor Babar, in big memoirs, inoidentnlly refers 
to it, as if it were s place of some importance still, in the 
year 1526 A.D. ; but the name occurs in the pages of no 
other chronicle ; and st the preaenC day, though it is the seat 
of a Tahsjii, it can Bcarcely be called more than a consi- 
derable village, 

" By for the moat interesting building is a covered court 
called Nanda's Palace, or more commonly the Assi Ehamba, 
I. e. the Eighty Pillars, It is divided by fire rows of sixteen 
pillars, each into four aisles, or rather into a centre and two 
narrower side aisles with one broad outer cloister. Tbe exter - 
nal pillars of this outer cloister are each of one massive shaft, 
cut into many narrow facets, with two horizontal bands of 
carving, the copitals are decorated either with grotesque 
Ueuds, or the uauai four squat figures. The pillars of lbs 
r-2 
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inner aisles vary much in design, some being ezceeilinglj 
pinin, nml othera ti« ricLly omnmented with pi'ofuie and often 
gracerul Ri'sbesqiies. Three of the more elaborate are called 
respeclively the Satya, Dwfipar, and Treta Tug ; while the 
name of the Kali Tug is given to another somenhat plainer. 
All these interior pillara, however, ngree in consibtjng as it 
were of tvo short columuB set one i^ion the other. The 
style rs preuiaely similar to that of the Hindu colonnades by 
the Qutb Minar at Deliii ; and both works mnj rensonablj 
be referred to about the same age. As it is probable tliat 
the latter were not built in -the yean immediately preceding 
the iall of Delhi in 1194, so also it would seem that the 
court at Malia Ban must have been completed before the 
assault of Mahmiid in 1017 ; for after that date the place was 
too insignificant to be selected as the site of so elaborate an 
eilifice. Thus Fergusson's conjecture is confirmed that tlie 
Delhi pillars are to be ascribed to the ninth or tenth century. 
Aoother long-mooted point may also be conaidered as aimoat 
definitely set at rest, for it can scarcely be doubted that the 
pillars as they now stand at Mnhfiban occupy their original 
position. Fergusson who was unaware of Iheir existence, in 
bis notice of the Delhi cloister, doubts whether it now 
stands as originally arranged by the Hindus, or whether it 
had been taken down and re-arranged by the conqaerors ) 
but concludes aa most probable that the former wa< the 
osae, and that it was an open colonnade surrounding the 
Palace of Prilhi Kaj. " If so," he adds, " it is the only 
instance known of Hindn pillars being left undisturbed. 
General Cunningham comments upon these remaks, find- 
ing it utterly incredible that any architect, design! np; 
eu original building and wishing to obtain height, should 
have recourse to such a rude expedient aa constructing 
two distinct pillars, and then without any disguise piling 
up one on the top of the other. But howerer extraocaiitarj 
the procedure, it is clear that this is what was done at Mahfi- 
ban, as is proved by the outer row of columns, which are 
each of one unbroken shaft, yet precisely the same in height 
as the double pillars of the inner aisles. The roof is fiat and 
perfectly plain except in two compartments, where it is cut 
into a pretty qnasf-dome of oouceutric multiibil circles. 
Mothers coma here for their punfioation on the sixth day 
after childbirth — chhatki pu/a— and it is visited by enoroious 
crowds of people for several days about the anniversary of 
Krishna's birth, in the month of Uhadon. A representation of 
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the infant god's cradle is displayed to view, with bis foster- 
motlier*g churn and other domestic articles. The place beiug 
reg&rded not esactlj as a temple, but as Nanda and Jassoda'a 
actual dwcllino-houge, Xiuropeaua are allowed to walk about 
iu it with perKct freedem. Coiuidering the size, the anti' 
quit;, the artistic excellence, the exceptional archtBological 
interest, the celebritj amongst natives, and the close proxmity 
to Mathura of this building, it is perfectly marvellous that it 
found no mention whatever in the archieological abstract 
prepared in every district by orders of Government a few 
years ago, nor even in the costly work compiled by Lieutenaot 
Cole, the Superintendent of the ArcliBological Survey, which 
professes to illustrate the architectural antiquities of Mathura 
knd Its neighbourhood. 

" Let into the outer wall of the Nand Bhavrin is a small 
figure of Buddha; and it is said that, whenever foundations 
are sunk witliiu the precincts of the fort, many frngments of 
sculpture — of Buddhist character, it may be presumed — have- 
been brought to %bt; but hitherto they have always been 
buried again, or broken up as building materials. Doubtless 
Hah& Ban was the site of some of those Buddhist monas- 
teries, which the Chinese pil<;rim Fa Hian distinctly states 
existed in his time on both sides of the rirer. And further, 
whatever may be the exact Indian word concealed under the 
form Klisoboras, or Clisobora, given by Arrian itnd Pliny as 
the name of the town between which and Mathura the 
Jumna Aowed—Amnit Jomanet in Oangem pe-Palibotkro* 
decurrit inter oppida Mathora ei Ctlaobora, Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
vi, 22 — it may be concluded with certainty that Mahaban is 
the aite intended."— [Groiose]. 



HISTORY OP THE MOGHUL EMPIRE. 

[Thi« brief sbatract is iatended <a cann«ct tlie sceaea described 
in the Guide vitlt the annals of the empire whicli gave tliem their 
intereel. For further particulars the reader may be referred f) Elpliiii- 
Stone, and to a work by the present writer.] 

The sO'Called Mogliul Empire of Hindustan (more proper- 
ly, the Empire of the Chnghtai Turks) dates only from the 
time of our Henry the VIII., when Agra was taten from the 
Afghan House of Lodi, on the loth Mny 1526. The victor 
WRS Sullan Babar, prince of the small but fertile district now 
called Kokoud. Ue was the si^th in descent from Tamerlane, 
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of the Chagatai tribe of Turks; but hia mother naa a 
Mogbul lady descended from the other great Tartar leader 
Chengbiz Ehui, and hence the name b; irhich the fiimilj U 
known. 

BSbar often reaided at Agra, and his great and decisive 
battle vTJth the Rajputs took place near Sikri in 1527. 
He constructed Beveral works of use and pleasure there, and 
after his death his remains rested in tbe neighbourhood, until 
the time came for them to be taken to Kabul. Full pnrti- 
I culars of Babur's history can be obtained hj readers of iiis 
most deliditfiil autobiography translated by the late Mr. 
Erskiue. Few monarcbs have ever made Bach confeesions, 
and none hsa made any so calculated to endear tbe writer to 
bis readers. The hairbreadth eECapes and adventnres of hia 
unfriended youth, the campaigns of his maturer life, are 
blended with records of the enjoyment of scenery, deacrip- 
tioua of drinking bouts, repentances, exaltations, end depres< 
eions such perhaps as make tbe reader feel his kinship with 
tbe Tartar General of a bjegone day nearer than with many 
an impostor one's own contemporary. 

Babardied at Agra, in 153Q, ruler-in-ohief of all the terri- 
l tories of Hindustan and IfSbul, from the Hindu-Kuah to 
j the borders of Bengal. He was suoeeeded by his so'ii iiuma- 
yan^'who, though not destitute of ability, was fated to exibit 
some of tbe inferioiity almost inherent to one bom and 
brought up in an assured greatness that be has done nothing 
to earn, Besides quarrels with bis brothers, Humayun ere 
long becaiijie involved ill disputes with the Afghan settlers of 
fiehar, and in 1 539 was driven out of that province and forced 
to retreat rapidly to Agra almost alone. In the following 
year llama jun suflered another defeat in nn encounter with 
Hhcr Sbab, near Kanouj, in consequence of which he left 
Agra with the portable part of his treasures and betook 
himself to Sindh. Here be married a Persian lady named- 
Hamida Begum, and in 1642 she bore him a son, afterwnds 
the Emperor Akbnr, at a place nn the Indus called Umurkot. 
Humayun afier many wanderings ultimately recovered 
Hindustan as much by luck as by management, and died 
from an accidental fall from a building still shown in a part of 
old Delhi near which be was buried. . His mnusoleum with ita 
bigh plintb, its pointed arches, and ita marble domes, may be 
regarded as the model of the Taj. T!ie minarets at the four 
corners of the terrace which make so conspicuous a feature of 
tbe later edifi'^e were not suggested by anything at Delhi, 
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Cunningbam ia of opiiiiou that they were borrowed from Slier 
Shah's tomb at Sasseram in I-tehnr. 

For a clear tUoiigli concise account of the state of the 
Empire at the time of Huniayuo's death, the reader must 
be referred to Elphiostone's admirable Uiatorj of India, Book 
VIII, chap. II, wbere be will find all that is libel; to 
interest him as to the king's tenare of office, the duties of 
his ministers, bis powers and metbod of administrfltion, hia 
army, the state of (he law and of the chureb, tbe supersti- 
tions of the age, the position of the Hindus, and tbe very 
small extent to which tbej bad embraced tbe religion of tbeir 
conquerors. Tbe revenue sjstem is believed to have been 
much the same as what now exists, and the state of the people 
in general to have been fiiirly prosperous and comfortable ; 
for the latter statement tbe testimonj of contemporarj travel- 
lers, Home of them liuropenns, is fortunately forthcoming. 
Sher Sbah, the interres of Humayun, introduced liie rupee, 
which was adopted by his succesgors the Moghula, and is the 
basis of tbnt now in use. The architecture of those days i 
was the Pfttban type described by Ferguseon (II. 616—696,^1 
and amongst tbe Hiiidu^ the various styles still prevailiog, 
though entirely without arches and, generally, without the 
admixture of Mohummedan . details now all but universal, 
Tbe invndlnn Musulmnns were stout ruddy men, resembling 
the modern Afghans. Tbey wore cloth coats, tight trousers, 
armour, and boots. The subsequent assimilation to Hindu 
manners and costume was initiated by Atbar. It was about 
this time that tbe language known as Urdu or Hiadustani 
first became popular ; and it is stated tbnt the earliest work 
in this mixed speech was written at Jaipur at tbe time to 
which we are referring. 

In 1556 Akbar, then only fourteen years of age, ascended 
tbe throne under tbe auspices nf a powerful minister, from 
whose dictation he was only able to get free by tbe most 
strenuous exertions. These exertions, however, were of 
vital importance, forced upon him as tUcy were at such an 
early age. It was owing to them that his character became 
hardened and developed ; and to them and to the general 
circumstances under which be gradually established bis power 
he was indebted for the ultimate prosperity of his reign. 
From the fall of Bairam Khan in 15G0 commenced the era, 
short but grand, of tbe Moghul empire in its palmy state. 
The young ruler was the first to see that, if be would rule 

■ Vida also infra, p, tOS, 
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the Hindua, he must not treat the Mausoleuuia aa favored 
foreigDeva, but must blend alt hia Bubjecta into a. comniun 
nationalitj, nitU cominou rights and privileges. It was then 
that the foreigners of Akbac's own creed were made to 
feel the weight of hia band; and he himaelf bj cutting off 
alt cotmectjona with Central Asia aod intermorrjlDg with the 
Kuchwaba Uouae of Amber (Jaipur) pointed out the paths 
of concord iu nbich his Indian subjecta, of whatever origin, 
Kere henceforth to walk. Akhar ia the planter of that atill 
backward growth — Indian nationality. Under him also aroae 
a new creed and A new architecture : the former destined to 

I fade, the latter a thins whiok haa not perLapa jet come to 

{ maturit)'(DtiJ« App. A^ 

The next seven veara were occupied in campaigns against 
various enemies of the aeii regime, Hindu and Uusulman ; 
and in 1568 the celebrated Fort of Cbittur waa taken, iind 
the gates were tranaported to the new Fort at Agra, where 
t^ej are still to be seen. This conquest seems to have power- 
fullj affected the imagination of Akbar, who at tlie same time 
caused the two eoloiii to be made which Bernier snw at Delhi 
a ceutary later, but which were originally placed on guard in 
front of the river gate at Agra.* Bernier found them complete, 
" two great elephants of stone . . . ; upon one of them the 
statue of Jumel (JailUull) the fnmoua Uaja of Cbittur, and 
upon the other that of Poltahf his brother . . . These two 
great elephants" adds the lively traveller, " together with the 
two resolute men sitting on them, do at the first entry into 
the fortress make an impressiuD of I know not what greatness 
and awful terror." Akbar was fond of elepbaiita at gates; 
another pair will have attracted the attention of visit^ra to 
Fattehpur-Sikri. 



inks this the only way ol (ccoDnCing tot 

.-^ when lie visiteil Agra iu 161 1. I flad, 

, ._ Purchaa a statement to the effect tint Unch did see 

something of Che sort, not in front of sn outer gate at all, but on 
the top of One within. After desciibing b ^te to tlie north, aud 
mother to the west, Fineh {apud Purchaa) adds— "Beyond these two 
yoQ pass a aeoonil gste over wliicti sre two ro(aiDi in stone." It ia 
true lie seems to know nothing of Cbittur, sajing Cliat they were 
si sin in the king's durtur, end he doea not nientioa their being seated 
on elephants. Nerectheleas a marginal note Bdds"by multitudes 
oppieeaiiig were slain: and here bave elephants of stone and them- 
serves figured." All tbat can be learned of these Statnea will ba 
found in the De'At ffandboA, App. A 

t Spelt Palta by Ueneral Cuiuuiigham. The real name is Fattah. 
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Two yenra Inter snw (be fnuiidiition of tbe palace at the 
Instnnmed place and the birch of Jshangir at first called 
Siile^in nller the spiritual, perhaps real, fotber. Sheikh Sulim 
Chishti. 

Tbe BMQt'a tomb was bnilt aA«r the emperor's return from 
tbe conquest of Qoojerat. 1SS6 was the j^ear of Birbul'B 
death in tbe north. In tins jenr aUo Prince Sulim was 
married to tbe dniigbter of lihu^'wan Dai of Amber, his ma- 
ternal uncle. In the following jear he married another Hindu 
princcKB, the daughter of the dja of Jodhpur, hence ^ 



settled ; the same year nitneesed tbe birth 1 

rum, son of JShungir, afteriTards to succeed as Emperor Shnh''if„ 
Juban. His mother was the abovemenCioned Jodh-Bni. It^^.,/ 
was about this time that the emperor reduced tbe proTince of 
Sindh, which had been defended against him by a rebel chief 
who employed European troops or at nil events what we now cull 
sepojB, infantry dressed mid armed like Europeans. In l&QS 
an expedition under bluriul, the emperor's second son, was 
sent against the Mobummedans of the Deccon or Dukhin, and 
in 1J96 tbe emperor followed in person. In 160t heretnrned 
to A^ia baTingleft another of bis eons, the drunken Danyal, 
as viceroy in the south ; and it was in memory of this 
temporary triumph that the emperor about this time built tliis 
magnificent Bolund Darwdza at Fattehpnr, Just before 
the emperor had tbe misery to see bis trusted son, the 
Crown Prince Sulim, in rebellion against him, and pouri$U)uI/\ 
Fiiil, bis most intimate companion, assassinated by that son's 
instigation. 

Boon the character of Sulim took worse turns still. His 
quarrels with bis own eldest son Khusru became so 'Tiolent 
tbat the mother, a near relation of the imperial family, and 
dnughter of the great Hindu house of Amber, took poison 
and died at Allahabad, where herhugband was viceroy. Short- 
ly after, the reckless Dnnyal fell a victim to delirium treiaena ; 
and ill Uiemidstofnlltbese sorrows the splendid Akbar drooped. 
The quarrels of his son and grandson, fomented by intriguing 
courtiers disturbed bis last moments : his once bold intellect 
was shaken by superstition, and he gave way to the priest *' '' 
anddied in thefeith oflslam, October 13th, 1603. - '■ 

Some peculiarities of Akbar's character wtrr~ippear in tbe ' 
incideutnl notices scnttered through l!ie accounts of tbe build- 
ings in this work. Like most despots he was wilful and freak- ' 
isbj unlike most despots he showed uo disposition to indulge 
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hia whimB at the expenae of oCliera, Kebels agninst hia 
Kovernmetit were treated with flrmneHs ; but a door of concilia- 
tion was kept open as long eis poasible. Next to hisciTil 
odministratioa wasbia religiona retorm dear to his heart; but be 
never allowed it to interfere with politics. Though Hindu and 
'tfftMgrJfli'i?" alike appenred to him ns bigots, yet do Mnui»Uiim 
nor Hindu was neglected, if a good miniater, on account of 
hia religion. We aee bim at his worst at Fattebpur, end it is 
not very bad. GiranCiiig that a great empire requires a splen- 
did court, we need not carp at aliitle eocentrioiiy or eitrava- 
gance where everjlhing else was good. At his best Akbar ia 
a wonderful improvement, not only on the average of Eastern 
rulera, but on the average of rulers in anj time or plnce. His 
landed settlement, carried out by his friend and miniater 
Haja Todur Mull, wm actuated bj extreme good judgment 
and humanitj. Its objects were — 

(i ) A correct survey of the area and quality of the soil 
in each eslate. 

(it.) An estimate of the value of the produce and a 
seClJement of the portion of the said value to be left respec- 
tively to the tiller of the soil and to the state. 

Toe land when surveyed waa classified in three divisions 
according to its productive powers. ■ The amount of produce 
that a certain portion (called a begah) of each class was 
capable of yielding was then estimnted, an average struck, and 
one-third settled on tbe state and the rest on tbe cultivators. 

The value of the state's shave was then to be taken, calcu- 
lated upon the average of the prices current for tbe past nine- 
teen years, but this commutatioQ was not annual, but made 
from time to time. It only applied to tbe more rnluable sorts 
of produce, — what are still in some parts of tbe country 
known as luiiee or " liable to fise." The cereals were grown, 
on simpler terma, tbe cultivator being at liberty to claim a 
division, and carry off hia share, leaving tbe officers of govern- 
ment to deal with tbe rest themselves. 

It will be seen that the weak point in this system was not 
by any menna its harshness on the cultivator, but its tendency 
to tempt bim to grow nothing but food-crops. Under tlie 
present system wiiere an estate is naaessed at a certain suia 
of money, the proprielors are induced to grow what will pay 
the highest prices. Under Akbar's system if a man preferred 
to grow auch crops he was certain to have a demand for 
money made upon him ; but so long as he atuck to tbe hus- 
baiidry of the simpler kind, be nos pnly liable to httve 
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oiie-Uiird of his wlient, maize, or millet cnrried off from lits 
field, and be could cart home tbe remaiader without further 
trouble. 

We hare no evidence as to the durnlion of this a^Btem. . 
Frobflblj it iraa much relaxed before the end of the reign. [ '* 
of ita founder's dissipated successor. 

Besides this Akbar abolished mRny titxeB and fees ; he paid 
his offioers chieflj in cosh, and thus avoided much of the 
oppression entailed bj the almost auiveraal oriental practice of 
assigning the revenue of land to feoSeei and oCGcial grantees, 
nbo again employ agents and farmers, and so discourage and 
depress the actual occupants. 

Nor was this active- minded ruler less attentive to the con- 
trol of his own privaio household. The interesting ayeen of 
his friend Abul FazI give a complete idea of the methodical 
magnificence, the mingled splendour and simplicitj that formed 
so marked a feature of Akbar's character. The first part of 
Ayeen Ukburee, " Regulations of Akbar" has been recently j 
translated nith valuable comments bjthe late Frofessor Bloch- / 
mano, of the Calcutta MadrisBO, and gives a minute picturaj 
of this truly astoniahicg reign. 

To complete the present sketch it may be neceBBary to 
add from contemporaneous European evidence, that Akhat 
did in fact actually administer justice daily in public, stand- 
ing below the throne on a platform said to be still preserved 
in the Uewan-i-Am nt Agra; that he was frugal, self-control- 
ling, and plain in liis linbitt, given to the useful arts, indus- 
trious, and afiable. That, with all this, he was no fribble may 
be seen from the extent and completeness of his military 
conquests, n,nd in some important departments of bis civil 
reforms. Tlie church hierarchy, for inatance, was destroyed 
bj him after years of patient struggle, and none of his 
successors were ever able to restore it, though some at least 
did not want the will. 

The chief buildings of Akbar are: (1) Agfa Fort, (2) / 
Uumuyun's tomb at Delhi, (3) Fattehpur-Sikri. | 

Jahangir is less interesting both m character and career. 
Born in the purple he does not attract us like his more self- 
made preilecessorB. He was a debauchee, too, and cruel, and 
bad but little of that self-control which a despot requires if 
he is to act hia part with dignity and Msefulneas. Xet bis 
relations with his son Khuiru and his wife Nut Juhan were 
alike such as to render it fit that we sho;ild give him the bene- 
fit of them in judging his character. The son was as violent 
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■I the fnther, and coQBtaatly caballing Ekg&inst the ((overument 
aod perBon of the emperor, jet the latter often forgave him 
and rafrained to the lost from either killing or injuring him. 
The wife had reuon to siupect the emperor of the murder 
of the husband of her jonlli ; he was a drunkard, and she had 
no children bj him: ^et in apite of all this the affection of 
thia capable and high-apirited woman for the emperor knew 
no bonnda. While he was alive she repeatedly perilled her 
Ufa for him ; when be was dead she mourned him strictly and 
to the end. It is fair to assume that J&hangir must have 
had fine qualities. We know enoush of him to understand 
in part what titeae must have been. Like his father he was 
jtut and liberal ; and unlike hia father he could conciliate the 
orthodox Mosaulmans without outraping the feelingB of the 
Hindus. Sir T. Roe'a account ol' j^angir in hie private 
hour is most quaint : " He fell to ask me questions, how 
often I drank a day, and how much, and what F What in 
England ? What beer wii9 1 How made f And whether I could 
make it here P In all which I satisSed his great demands of 
state." Tha emperor's tolerant disposition and the bij^otry 
of Sultan Khnrrum are well contrasted, and there is an 
amusing account of a quarrel which the ambasaadnr had with 
die latter on the occasion of " lones ; his lewdneas." Mr. 
Jones being one of the suite whom tker wanted to convert 
into a Mussulman follower of Shah Juhan. Roe seems to 
have recovered him. Gorjat quaintly obBcrres of Jahangir ; 
" He likes not those that change their religion, he himself 
being of none hnt of bis own making, and therefore suffera 
all religions in bis kingdom." He hud numerous wives. 
One, the Rajputni Priucesa, mother of Khusru, died, as 
we have seen, before her husband's accession. Professor 
Blocbmann gives a liat of no less than twenty of these ladies. 
Saltan Khurrum, allerwarda snccesaor of Jiihangir under 
the title of Shah Juhan, does not seem to have been own 
brother of Khusru ; his mother appears to have been Jodh 
Bai, another Bajputni ; there ia reason to believe that 
Jahangir himself did not always know who were the motherfl 
of his sons, but the memoirs of Shah Juhan support this 
Oonctuuon. 

The em^ror had been, as abovementioned, openly recog;- 
niied as heir b^ his father shortly before the death of the 
latter. This is confirmed by the inacription on the black 
marble throne that stands on the terrnce b^lnw the Dewan-i- 
Kbas of the Agra Fort. But hia wayward and disrespectful 
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conduct while vicero? st Allababud disgusted his lather, and 
both his BonB Khuaru and Ebuiruin bad partizaiiB who 
hoped to make them supplant their father ; but before thej 
could proceed to extremities, the old man's sense of right 
and expediency bad finallir pronounced in his eldest son's 
favour. These intrigues were thus impeded,- and Jihanglr 
ultimfltelj asceuded the throne without aerious oppoaition 
in October, 1605. 

The few remaiuini; dates of his r«ign with which we need 
coDoem ourselves are as follows: In the first ;ear, 1606, 
Khoaru rebelled, but hLi rebellion was ehortlj and stemlj 
suppressed. In 1607, the second year of his rdgn, JAhangJr 
married the widow of Sher Ufgun, and daughter of Itmad- 
ud-Danlah, whom he had long loved, raising her to the 
throne matrimonial by the title of Nur Juhan. The new 
empress was by thnt time a, middle-aged woman, but bfl 
associated her with him in the government, putting her name 
on hie coin. Nothing could exceed the attachment that 
ever aAerwardH prevulM between this extraordinary pair.* 

In spite of the cuatomary view of women taken by his 
co-religionists, J&hangir treated his new empress with ail 
kind of public honours, deferring to her advice and opinion 
in all afiairs. First her &ther and, on his death, her brother 
were prime ministers ; and it is even recorded that the 
emperor'a privat« oharactev was so far reformed that bis 
habits of excessive drinking were confined to private partiel 
and to the evening boars.f 

It was about the same time that the tomb of the late 
Emperor Akbar was reconstructed at Sikandra, and (proba- 
bly) that the Jibangiri Muhul of the Agra Palace was built. 

lu 1610 another war broke out in the Deecan — the country 
which Akbar thought he had comptetly pacified in 1602. 

In 1616 Prioce Khnrrum, then twenty-four years of age, 
was honoured with the title of "Shah," and despatched to 
Burhanpore as commander-in-chief. The actual leader of 



tThe 
their religion and position led to very different appearances, 
wife of the nnbsppy Khnsra ingistvd on gharia^ his dDDgeoii, ■ 
dark tower, where u any of the inmatn died during tlie absence ol 
tlie emperor the body could not be bacied till Uie Emperor'a return ) 
the do«r being kept alwajs shut,— CincA.) 
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the troopa was Abdul ntliim, alreadj mentioned elsewhere 
as the trnnalator of Babur'a memoirs ; and the young viceroy 
about this time espoused his grand daughter. JJesides her, 
Shall Juhun also took two other Mussulman wives, one the 
lidy of the Tuj, the other a Persian lady, whose tomb is the 
Enndbari Bngb at Agra (now the residence of His Uigh- 
lieSB tbe Mabamjah of Bhurtpoor). 

Shah Juhan, then known as Sb^ih Khurrum and raised to 
further honours— with the full title that he afterwards bore 
as emperor about four years later, wielded the military 
power of the state. Though thus distinguished, he passed 
the stormy years of apprenticeship by which Le was to lit 
himself for empire chiefly in conquering and admin is (ering 
tlie kingdoms of the south. Abuiit this time Sir T. Roe 
arrived at court as ambassador from James I. of Enj^land ; 
and found the court still very splendid, though the admiuia- 
tratioQ of tbe provinces had deolioed from the regular 
that obtained under Akbar. The emperor, though revell 
in the most outrageous and maudlin spirit by night, was 
reserved and full of dignity in t!ie moruing ; the arts of 
industry were cultivated with wonderful success, and tha 
influx of Europeans large. Jshnngir seems to have known 
a little Italian. Roe jnentions his calling out to Khurrum 
in full durbar " mlo figlio ! mio figiio !" when some misnnder- 
fitandina appeared between him and the Christiana. The 
old Eoglish travellers are very full of his having bis nephews 
cbristeued by tbe Jesuits, and how the Christians of Agra, 
sixty in number, rode in procession to the church headed by 
Captain Hawkins, carrying " St. George his flag for the 
honour of England." 

There are still a dozen tombs in the Protestant Cemetery 
of Agra of persons who must have come to India about this 
time, besides those of Catholics in Padritola. The emperor 
had figures of Our Lori and bis Mother on the rosary that 
he usually wore, and had the sons of his brother Morad 
brought up as Christiang. In 1615 the imprudent and 
unfortunate Khusru died and was buried by the side of 
his mother at Allahabad in the warden that still beat's her 
name. Shah Juhan, though recognized as heir- apparent, waa 
uut free from suspicion as to his half-brother's death, bat it 
was never broug^it home to him, and there is little ehe jo hia 
conduct to justify the imputation of so much treachery. In 
16tS the emperor moved northwards i and mostly remained 
ia K&bul, Cashmere, and the Punjab till ixls death. His 
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temporary imprisonment by Mohubut Ebuii and the bold and 
ingenioua eSorts by which hia devoted wife at last managed 
his deliTerunce can be only alluded to in this place. The 
principal extant buildings of thia era are the Tomb at 
Siknndra, tlie Muhul in the Agra Falace, and the Mausoleum,' 
of Itmnd-ud-Dnula. In all of them Hindu influence appearsj 
Oil the death of JSliangir, which happened at Rojor, ii? 
October 1627 , the eyes^f alTmen were at once turned to the 
serious, iiklu^trioui figure of hia eon Shah Juhan,* then in 
disgrace in the Deccan. Khuaru'a son, one Mirza Bokki', 
tried to assume the throne (of which, according to strict 
legitimacy, he was heir). But he was routed and escaped to 
Persia, where Tavernier relates that Le had often met him 
liTing very much at his ense at the ting's court. Asuf 
Ehan throwing ofi the yoke of bis sister, placed the widowed 
empress in arrest, and invited the Prince to Agra, where ha 
was at once proclaimed emperor by the title of i5bah Juhan, 
tliat he had borne bo long. Uis brother, the son-in-law of ^ 
Nur Juhau, nos killed, and the lady herself compelled to ] 
live in honourable retirement at Lahore, where she died, nud ' 
was buried by her husband's side in ]648. Shah Juhan at 
ODce displayed that turn for graceful sumptuousneES that was 
to mark his era. He celebrated the anniversary of bis acces- 
sion with exti'aordinarj pomp and expense, but was shortly 
after called to the Deccan bv the rebellion of Ehan Juhan 
Lodi. On this expedition he lost his wife Urjumund fianu, 
"The Eralted of the Palace," a niece of Nur Juhau'a, who 
died at Burhanpore in the end of 1^. In 1632 the emperor 
returned to Agra, where great improvements tad been for 
stfme time going on in the palace, and where he now com- 
menced the mausoleum of his deceased wife in a piece of land 
that had belonged to hia cousin Raja Man Singh. In 1637 
the celebrated Persian adventurer, Ali Murdan Khan, joined 
the emperor's service, and his taste and skill in public works 
were aa welcome to his new master as hia talents for war. It 
was about this period that the court moved to Delhi, and the 
new palace and cantonment there were begun, which still 
bear the name of Shah Juhanabad. In 1647 the future 
Emperor Auraogzeb appears for the fiist time iu history as 

^ " I n«vei saw go settled a countenanco, nor sn; man keep so 
coailaiit a gravity, never smiling, nor in face showipg any respect or 
difference of mea; hut niiugleil with extreme piide anil Gontempl oi 
all."-(Ji<«.> 
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leader of an expedition to K&bul. In the foltoving jear tbe 
Taj boildinjis were finally completed. 

About tbia time tbe Peritiaii King Shah Abbu IL occupied 
Kjindahar and the Burrounding; country, Aurangzeb was 
twice defeated bj him : bii elder brother Dara Suekoh, the 
heir- apparent, iraa then sent at bis own request, but met with 
DO better fortune. In 16S3 tbe Moti Musjid or Peari 
Mosque of the A?ra Fort was completed, and Aurang^zeb 
won laurels in the Deccan that replaced those lost at Kan- 
dahar. Soon after the four aona of the emperor began to 
figbt for the sucoesaion to their magnificent but now aging 
-larent. Dara, above-mentioned, was a man of the Stamp of 
lia great-grandfather Akbar, whose reli^ioua system he was 
known to favour. Tbe second and tbvd were mere men of 
pleasure, but Auranfczeb was a cold and crafty zealot of tbe 
type of Louis the XI, versed in affairs ciril and military. All 
were by the samemotlier.* In June 1^08 tbe imperial ariaj 
under the command of Dara was routeH" near Agra and tbe 
heir-apparent put to flight by Auransieb ; three days later 
the victoi entered Agra unresisted ; and soon after Shah Juban 
was deposed.'^ He continued to live in regnl state at Agra, 
for tbe next seven years, tbe centre of numerous political 
intrigues ^at were always detected and baffled by tbe saga- 
ciotLS usurper of the Peacock Throne. 
I The chief buildings of Shah Juhan were the Mosque at 
' Agra, Taj, Khas Mubul, Delhi Palace, Juma Musjid at Delhi, 
' and Moti Mii^id of Agra. They are aix capital specimena 
of Mogul toate.f 

Jjjlphinstone is of opinion that this was tlie most prosperous 
period of native government in India. He considers that the 
people were less bappj tlian in an average modern European 
country; but that the reignof Shah Juhan will, in that respect 
bear a compaiisou with tbat of tbe Roman ICmperor Severus. 
In pomp and state Shah Juhan was truly splendid ; but all 
his magnificence is not known to have caused embarrassment 

• The Taj Begum,— (Ta vernier.) 

t Tavertiier, wb a was in Binduttsn at tlie time, tsIbUs that aftet 
hia victory over Dara, Auron^eb prel«ad«d tbat he believed his father 
lo be dead, obtained posaeasiun of t)ie fort bv stratagem, and impri- 
soned ha latber and sister. Shah Juhan died in 1666, " during my last 
travel in India." Tavemiet sees JahsDsri token out of Agra oa an 
elephant, as he then thought with a view to her being put to deatb. 
But be was wrong, and ahelived many years in retiiemeut at DeUii, 

t Firfe /n/ro, p. 113, 
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to his fiaBuces. He left luge ftccumulationB of coin, bullion, 
and jewels. It tna; be nuted that Shah Juhan dlacaotiDued 
the custom of mnrriftge with Hindu Indies that bad been prac- 
tised bj his predeceeeon. 

UiB tucceesor Aurangzeb lived for some little time fit Agra. 
In 16fi9 the place was threatened by the Rabtur Kaja of 
Jodhpur retumine from the battle of Rujwa; but nothing 
came of tbe attack. The luckless Dara was taken prisoner 
soon after. He was exposed to public gaze at Agra, and tlie 
aiinireraary of Aurangzeb's accession was celebrsteil tbets in 
tbe same ;car. The emperor on that occasion aignnllaed his 
hypocrisy by weeping over tbe severed head of his elder 
brother, who was murdered by his orders and buried inl^ 
Humajun's tomb at Delhi. ~'J 

Shah Juhan continued to be confined in the fort, though 
with signs of outward dignity; and it is the credit of one 
who generally deserTes but little, that the new emperor never 
visited on liis father tbe intrigues of which injudicious 
partisans from time to time made bim the centre. He 
died in the ]>alace he bad built at Agra in the month of 
December 1666, with tbs lovely monument he bnd raised to 
the wife of his youth glittering in the winter sun, visible from 
his cbnmber windows. In this, as is well known, bis body was 
laid by the side of thatof Ms wife. Aurangzeb's bead-quarters 
bad ere tiiis been transferred to Delhi, where he destroyed 
the famous elephant statues above-mentioned in connection 
with tbe capture of Gbittur. Fruitless campaigns against the 
Mahrattas and injudicious oppression of the better -affected 
Hindus, vexatious reform and fanatical fiddle-faddle marked 
the re>t of this long reign, the Inst in which the empire of the 
Timurides was ever to preserve an sppenrance of unity or 
greatness. The temporary show of success in the campaigns 
of the Deccan by destroying the Museulman kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Qolcunda removed the last barrier against thej 
rising tide of the Mahratta power. Agra became a second 
class city, the residence of a governor who could not always 
keep in check the neighbouring Jits : the emperor grew 
old far away in the South, and when he died there in U07 the ^ 
empire soon began the downward course which tbe^Sfcenf^ 
vrriter has traced in his work on the subject (Pall of tkt 
Moghul Empire') from which the rest of this note is abstract- 
ed. FarukLsiynr and Mohamad Shall occasionally resided iu 
the palace ; after the deatb of (he latter it was the residence 
of a viceroy. From this period there u but little to record 
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nbouC the historj of Agra. In 1764 it was occupied bj the 
Bburtpoor Jfits under their celebrated lender Suruj Mull, snd 
the infamouB Walter lieiiihardt (Sumcu) red-handed from the 
massacre of Patna. In 1770 the Mahrattaa re-appeared and 
occupied the whole Daab, but three years after thej were 
driven out bj the Imperial Minister Nujuf Khan, on which 
occasion the Jfite recovered Agra, bnt only to he finally 
expelled by the miniater next jear in 1774. Mahnmed Beg of 
Uumadan became the Oovernor and had a precarious tenure 
of the post for the next ten jeara, during great part of nhicb 
Nujuf Khnn continued to live nt Agra in almost regal state. 
Sumru died at Agra in 1778, and in the following year 
]Kujuf Khan left the place in order to live at court and check 
the intrigues of his enemies around the person of the imbecile 
ttnd indolent Emperor 8b ah Alum. Nujuf died at Delhi in 
1782, and the poor remaina of the empire were ghaben to 
pieces by the contests that arose among hie survivors. Maho- 
med Bag shot MirzB Shuffi, the deceased statesman's nephew, 
in front of the Delhi Qate of the fort as he came on big 
elephant to seemingly friendly consultation. Another member 
of the family, Afrusjoh Khan, succeeding to the vacant 
portfolio, Mauomed was besieged at Agra bj the united 
forces of the empire and its aUj Madhoji Sindhia in 1784. 
Fresentlj the new minister was a^aassinuted in his turn, 
the fort surrendered, and Sindbia became what one cannot 
bnt denominate master of the situation and the empire. 
In the violent attempt of Qbolam Kadir of Saharunpur to 
revive the Mussulman cause, lie wne aided by Mahomed 
Beg, and, on tlint lender's death, by his celebrated nephew 
Ismail Beg, a desperate leader of heavj cavalry, whose name 
long terrified Mahrattn imaginations. 

In 17S7 these confederates (Golam K^dir and Igmail) 
besieged Sindbia's Oeneral Lakwa Dada in Agra, and fought a 
furious battle with the relieving force under General de 
Boigne near FatCehpur-Sikri. But the siege was raised in 
June 1788, and tbe defeated scoundrels went of) to Dehli 
to wreak their last vengeance on tbe unoHending person of 
their aged Sovereign Shah Alum. In 179'! Ismail was 
captured and sent into the fort, where he, shortly afler died a 
close j)risi>ner, bis accomplice Gholam Kiidir having been put 
t« death some vears before by Sindliia. The Mahratta Gover- 
nor rebelled in 1799, and the fort was taken by Oeneral 
I'ersoii after a siege of BS dajs. John Hessing, a Dutch 
officer, was now for some years governor of the fort, and therfl 
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' he died in 1S02. The following jeiir it wug atUuked b; Lake. 
The Mahrattn arm<^, so-called "of tlie Empire," was com- 
manded bj Hessing'B Buccesaor Colonel Sutherland, but tLe 
Mahrattaa juBtlf coDclading thst he would not fight against 
the Britiab, put him under arrest. Afler a short bombard- 
ment, howevei', tbey glndl; availed themselTes of the Colouel'a 
mediations, and the fort nurrendered, never again to play an 
active part in war tiil 1857. 

It ma; amuse some readers t« form an idea of the pomp 
and state of the Moghul Court at \U prime from the descrip- 
tion of M. Hornier, who visited Agra and Delhi at the end of 
Shah Juhan's and the eommeDcement of Aurangzeb'a reign. 
Bernier, it is hardi; necessary to add, vras a well-educated 
French Pjsician, who was for some time employed hj 
Danishraund Khan, the Governor of Delhi. The following 
extract is from the quunt contemporaneous translation of his 
"letter to M. de la Mothe leVajer," dated Delhi, Julj 1st, - 
166S: — 

"The king appeared sitting uppon hia throne, in the 
bottom of the ^rent hall of the Am-Kas, splendidly apparelled. 
His vest was of white sattin flowred, and raised wiui a verj 
fine embroiderj of gold and silk. His turban was of cloth 
of gold, having a fowl wrought upon it like an heron, 
whose foot was covered with diamonds of an extraordinnrj 
bigness and price, with a great oriental topaa, which may be 
■aid to be malchless, ibinin;; like a little sun. A collar of 
big pearls hung about his neck down to his itomack, after 
the manner that some Heathens weare here their great 
beads.' Hia throne was supported bj six high pillars, or 
feet, «ud to be of tansBive gold, and set with rubies, 
emeraulda, and diamonds. I am not able to tell you aright, 
neither the number nor the price of this heap of pretiouastones, 
because it is not permitted to cume near enough to connt them, 
and to judge of their water ami purity. Only this I can say, 
that the big diamonds are there in coofusion, and that toe 
throne is estimated to be worth four koarouret of roupies, 
if I remember well. I bare suid elsewhere, that a roupie is 
almost equivalant to half a crown,* a lecgue to a hundred 
thousand roupies, and a houroor, to 100 lecques : so that 
^e throne is valued forty millions of roapies, which are 

■j.«., Em, tb« French crown af three livrea, so (bal the rupee of 
those days wonld only be worth 15 pence( li. 3(1.) (terltn;, and tiM 
whale throne £2.400.000, quite enough for a aeat for any monarch 
however great. H> G. K, 

Q-2 
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worth about «izl; millioua of French liTers. Shah Jvhan, the 
father of Aurongzeb, is he that caused it to be made, to show 
BO man}' pretious stones aa euccessivelj had been amassed in 
the treasuij, of the epoils of tboae antient i'afurw and Aa^, 
and of the preaenta whieh the Omrahi axe obliged to make 
yearly npoti certain featiral diiya. Tbe art and workman- 
abip of tbia throne is not anawerable to tbe matter : that 
which I find upon it best deviaed, are two peacocks 
covered with pretions atones and pearli, which are the work 
of a Freuclitoan called (Auatin de Bordaux) that was an 
admirable wurkmnn, and that after having aire unTeii ted 
many princes with bis doublets, wbicb he knew how to make 
admirably well, fled unto this court, where he made his 
fortune. Beneath tbia throne there appeared all tbe OmroAs 
in splendid appnrel npon a raised ground covered with k 
great canopy of purfled gold with great golden friiige'rs, and 
enclosed by a silver balistre. The pillars of tbe hall were 
huDg with tapestries of purfled gold, having the eround of 
gold; and for the roof of the hall, there was nothing but 
great canopies of flowred aatiu fastened with red eilken 
cords tbat had big tufts of silk mixt with threads of gold 
banging on them. Below there was nothing to be seen but 
great stlkeu tapestries, very rich, of an extraordinary length 
and brendtli. In the court there was set abroad a certain 
tent tbey called the Anpex, tut long and large as the hnll 
and more. It wae joyned to the ha!! by tbe upper part, and 
reached almost ns far OS to the middle of the court; menu 
tiofe it was alt incloaed by a great balistre covered with 
plates of silver. It was supported by three pillara, b^ng of 
the thickness and height of a bnrgemast, a'nd by some teaser 
ones, and they liU were covered with plates of silver. It was 
red from without and lined within witb those fine ehitU»i or 
oloth painted by a pencil oi Masulipalam, pnrposely wrought 
and contrived with such vivid colours, nnd flowers so naturally 
drawn of an hundred several &sbions and sbapea, that one 
would have said it were an banging Parterre. Thus, was the 
great hall of tbe A'm-Kai adorned and set out. 

" As to those arched galleries, which I have spoken of, 
thatareroundabout the courts, each Omrah hadreceivetl order 
to drees one of them at his own cbarges. And they now 
striving who should make hie own most stately, there was 
seen nothing but purfled gold above and beneath, and rich 
t»l>eetries under foot." 

We miut always hear in mind, when visiting Mogbul 
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buildiiiga, or studying tlie history of the men who used tbeai, 
tbat the mode of life nf the Indian MoghuU undei- the empire 
was eBaentially different from that of modern Europe. 
Originallj nomads, the pattern of such men's life was the 
life of n camp. Hence we find their palaces conforming to 
this plan. There 'w a central pavilion for the shelter and 
display of the king in the public administratinn of justice ; 
and there is a smaller pavilion in which he could consult with 
his peers and privy councilliirs. But all his private life, was 
passed in the women's apartments ; and we look in vain for the 
cahinets, the drawing-rooms, the hnlls ornamented with 
statues, the " glorious galleries " of Windsor or Versnilles- 
The mode of conducting the duties and pleasures of the day 
has been glanced at in Mr. Sherer's sketch of Fattehpur; 
and it cannot be necessary to add to so graceful a picture. A 
faded resemblance of tbat way of existence may still be seen 
in Persia and other stales of Central Asia ; but the descrip- 
tions of our friend Bernier, and of other contemporary 
Buropean'travellers, must he consulted by those who would 
(o'm a true and vivid conception of that which fired the 
imngination of Milton when that most gorgeous of Puritans 

" A throne of royal state which far 
Ontahone the wealth of Ormna ot of Ind." 
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NOTE ON HINDUSTANI ARCHITECTURE. 

It ia cuatomar; to hear the buildings about Agra and New 
Delhi spoken of na Saracenic ; cerCainlj the; bear aome reaem- 
blonce tu the general chnracteriatica of the achool so-called. But 
since thej are separated from that school in everj other res- 
pect. It ia better to treat them as belonging to a school apart, 
which, for want of a better name, maybe called the " Hin- 
dusCani school." Tliig style of building waa naturalised 
about the middle of the 16th century in Hindustan Proper(tLe 
put of the country in which (he abovenamed Mo;;hul capitals 
stood), and it haa taken deep root, and ia still flourisbing 
actively wlierever it has free play. 

Ill the Historical Nole annexed to this Guide has been 
given a liat of the principal bmldings of each of the three 
emperors nnder whom Hindustani architecture grew to 
perfection. Between the buildinga of Akbar and those of 
JShangir will be found little generic diSerence : and where 
inscriptions and contempomneous narintive are wanting, it ia 
not easy to determine from internal evidence to which reign a 
work belongs. The absence of timber, and the S|>nring use of 
arches mark both alike. Under Shah Juhan we find Persian 
ideas predominating, thou^th Hindu trciitment still marks the 
details of the earliest worka. As this fades, the inherent faults 
of design, ita atiffneas and want of striictiirnl representDtion, 
become rapidly conspicuous. It will be understood from these 
remarks that the style referred to is at ita best a mixed or 
eclectic style. 

It is (rue that, in buildings erected by Musulmans for their ! 
own use, the arch is much employed, and the ornamentation is \ 
chiefly geometric ; while in those peculiar to the Hindus, the I 
architraves rest usually on brackets, and the decoration freely ' 
avails itself of vegetable and animal forms, no doubt convention- - 
aliaed. A curious oblong roof occurs in these latter also i but 
it grew, so to speak, out of the Tartar dome common to India 
and Russia; aud that dome iu its urigiuul form ia siill ofteu 
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used bT the Hindus. Tbe latter also, instead of pure vtulc- 
ing, often tet-minate their buildinga bj placing eight walls on 
four, aD<] covering all with a flat alab. In Bome instances there 
are sixteen parapets placed on the upper eight, and a aham 
dome is produced hy curved flngstones meeting in tbe middle, 
tbe whole topped with n 3C|uare cap-stone. 

A good specimen of tliis kind of work may be seen in the 
so-called house of Biibiil at Fu(tehpur-Sikri. Also in the 
very curious Jahangiri Unhul of the Agra Fort. 

The origin of the eclectic Bchool is evidently, as observed by 
FerguBBon, the adaptation of the old Pathan forms and require- 
mentB to the hubits of Hindu workmen. But if we ask whj 
Buch a stjle was not nnturaliaed till the time of Akbar, nn 
answer can onl; be found in the beneficent yet powerful chamc- 
ter of that ruler's genius. 

Ab long ns the Mussulman adventurers maintained th^r 
connection with Oentral Asia, India was to them what England 
was to the Dukes of Normandy. Bnbar was buried at Kabul ; 
and it was in that country and in Persia that Humajun, 
when worried and worsted in India, natnrally sought repose. 

IDat his son, the Emperor Akbar, was at once the Edward the 
I. even and the Uenrj tbe VIII. of his race. He saw from the 
flrot the propriety, the necessity even, of fiiaini; his system 
with the natural growth of the soil. Cutting oft tlie communica- 
tion with the ancient seats of his dynnstj, he aimed at a com- 
plete social and political amalgamation. He took his wife 
from the purest Rajput bloud ; he mode a number of Hindu 
grandees or peers, two of whom nt least were among hia most 
confidential servants ; he endeavoured tn abolish all that was 
most exclusive and intolerant in the faith of Islam ; and he 
raised the people of tbe country from a mass of mere tribute 
paying barbarians tn nn emaucipatid and protected — almost 
a privileged— community. 

It was under such influences that the style we are con- 
templating arose. Retaining the graceful form and brillinnt 
colouring of ths Persian mosques aiuTpalaces, the ectectio 
architecB of the new school deferred m many directions to 
•■ fte ideas and tastes of the artificers they had to employ. The 
, result was natural and most successful. In many of the 
buildings so 'constructed, the vaulted roof| the lofty arch 
" with teal voussotrs and keystone, were stil! a necessity ; but 
there are edifices, neither rare nor always unimportant, in 
Fattehpur-Sikri and in the Agra Fort, where the arch 
«nd cupola ore ligidl; excluded, and where nothing exists 
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to remiod tbe beholder of Central Asia except the slender 
Dolumn and tbe occBBionuI kioeque. Under the fanatical 
AtiTBirgzeb thia ayatsiir was largely modified. Everjtbin^ 
KBvouriug of idolntrv and idolaters vim to be excladed ; and 
it is probable that onl^ believers were emplojed as workmen. 
The same thing that occarred in polities then occurred in art 
also. Tbe Hindu ideas, divorced for a time from acUvity, 
remained in abejnnce; but it was the favoured aehool that 
languiabed and altimatelj died. Witness the indden degene- 
ration of arrbitecture seen in Sufdur Jung's tomb near 
Delhi, and iil tbe palacea of his deacendants nt Lucknow ; 
niiiTltence, while no great Muaaulman buildings can at tbe 
present da; be produced, the Hindu continues to preserve 
uintiy of tlie graces caught from his old masters, blended 
with a vitality and an ingenuity nil bia own. 

A good exiimple is seen at Deeg, tbe summer palace of the 
Bliurtpoor Raja. Faults there ore no doubt. The depresaed 
domes, used aa canopies for windows and loggia- openings, 
are in themselves permissible ; but when they are found 
repeated on the interior walls, with ebam drip-stones tbaC 
serTe no purpose, pertinacity of design ia clearly felt to be 
worse than thrown away. Still the arch-like openings, the 
geometric tracerifs, the slender shafts, are all well-suited to 
tbe tabernacle -like chai'acter of a palace intended cliieAy as 
n retirement from extreme heat; and theae are features 
which the Hindu architect has not originated, however 
well he may have managed their adoption. It is to be re- 
gretted that he bad nt the same tlnio no better form of dome 
before him; butthemodel that he has is utilised "prettily" 

There cnn be no doubt that a dnme should be merely the 
outward expression of the cupola or periplierised arch within 
the natural omnraent4ind crown of an arched work. Unfor- 
tunately the Mogliuls brought down with them the unmean- | 
ing infl.i.tion"of the bulbous Tartar form, which corresponds | 
to no eiigting feature within, and can only express weakness. 
To tbe docile Hindu mind a rule ia a rule, from which he 
will not devinte if he can help it. Thus haa been generated 
a vicious dome which apoila the massive character of so many 
otherwise beautiful buildings. 

If it be said that this form of dome is the expression of a ■ 
horse-ahoe arch, the simple nnsnei' is that such arches were ' 
not used in Hindustani architecture of the old pure type, ; 
and the bulb-dome oosld not have been so siiggeat«d. It^' ' 
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''', is true that an appearance of this kind ia sometimes seea 
chief); in Pathnn buildings, but U is due Eo tbe arrangement 
of tbe pilasters supporting the entablature, 
' Nevettheless it is probablj a fact that there is no ciTilized 
y countrj that can at the present daj compete with India in 
tlie buildings it produces, whether for grace of design or 

^ . elaboration of detail. The Tisitor of to-daj going Ihcougti 
tbe streeta of Muttrn finds galleries in front ot modem 

' ' private dwellings that are more delicate, more various, and 
in other respects more generallj beautiful than most that 
are to be seen on the sidea of the Grand Canal of Venice. 
And these are produced, not bj a proud republio in the 
hour of its greatest sl4%iip;tb, but bj a subject race, not con- 
suited in tiieir own taxation or law-making, and enslaved to 
the most senseless and dec^rading superstitions. The Hindu, 
people, though one of tlie most ancient of Arjau nations, 
appears in this, as in manj other ways, to possess the fullest 
share of the vigour of joutb. Its taste is seen si much in 
tbe colours of the costumes as in the forms of the buildings 
universallj aSected. Well for it, we can abstain from 
depraving its .taste in colour and form with our Public Works 
Department constructions and our aniline dyea. 

The following Note, written for the Universal Exhibition of 
Vienna, is added as an amplification of the above for those 
who wish lo pursue thn subject : — 

Note on the Stone Industries of Agra. 

A.D. 
Foundation of first Fathnn School under Eootub-ood< 

deen Aibuk, about ...1200 

[Principal specimen, Tomb of AltumsA} ... ... 1235 

(Second school orperiod ofToghluk Shah ... ... 1320 

[P. S. Tomb of T. S., i-oof in a flat dome slightly pointed 

expressive of their arcli, about tbe same date] 
Third Palhan period, S. Shflb [P. S, Rila Kona Moigae] 1540 
Commencement of Moghul School (under Akbar) ... 1S56 

[P.Sl Futtehpur-Sikri], from 1566 tu about ... 1630 

Turning point of Mughul Architecture when Hindu. 

work was eliminated by Shah Juhnn ... ... ... 1640 

-)if Karli est colouring, about ... 1S401 Completion of 

>. Inlaying of Ilmad-ood-Dowlah.,, 1620 f Jama Musjid 

Kbits Mubul of Agra ... 1630— 1637 Tat Agra, 1639 to 1(144 
Taj Muhul ... ... 1630— 164S) Ti^ completiuu 1648 
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Aftrn, with, the neighbourmg countrr from Gwalior round 
bj Jaipur to Delhi, has long been flie seat of aeveral Tery 
beautiful arts nhich muj be thns clarified — 

(i.) MuRuhbat-kari ; oi Indian pielra dura [participle 
passive, aecoad conjugation of ni^t, an Arabic word Bigoi^ing 
"to plant," "to cause, to germinate."]* 

(it.) Jali; piercad screen-work in marble or sandstone. 

(ill,) Soapttont carving ; a new art. 

Before describing eacb. of these in detail, it will be aa well 
to givea brief eketch ofthe liistor; of arcbitectnre, as it exists 
in this tract of country, as the mother-art to which the decora* 
tive arts are in the muin aubsidiarj. The practice of uniting 
Boapstonecarving with architecture haB not yet been attempted; 
though it is yery suitable for the decoration of the' 
interior of smalt buildings at least ; and its introduction Boaa 
time or other is not unlikely. But the other two induatriea 
are primarily and essentially architectural ; and any specimens 
utilized for another purpose must only be regarded in th« 
light of samples. 

The origin of the eclectic school of architecture prevalent 
to this day in Upper India ie to be found in the adaptation of 
the old Pathan ideas to the habits of Hindu workmen. Like 
£nglish-Qothic, Hindustonee Architecture has had five periods, 
although, unlike Bnglish-Qathic, it is still a living art. And 
the five periods are chiefly marked ont one from the other by 
the presence or absence of the influence of the unorigioative 
but patient craftsmen of alien blood and pagan creed, who 
lent their cheap yet precious labor to the works of their moslem 
masters, and who are still working out the problems suggested 
by that most fortunate combination. 

First Period. — The foundation of the school of which I am 
speaking may be assigned to the GAori conquerors, the first 
fine product of the eclectic architecture of Hindustan being 
the tomb of Altumsh at old Dehli. This monument, built 
about A. D. t23it, stands at the north-west comer of the great 
mosqae attached to the Kootnb Minar, and is considered by 
Mr. FerguBson (II. 651) to be one of the richest examples 
of Hindu art applied to Mohummedan purposes that Dehli 
has to show. He adds, however, that the builders stilt display 

"^ ■ So Shaxhsprar.— The Gliaii-ool-Loghai ind other Asiatic antbo- 
rtlisB rejcord the word ss r«terring to tiling railed from the gronnd like 
plants; it wonlil Ilins imply retivto, euch as the images on friezes, 
cameos or coins. The Hindu word is pvehcAi-iari ; " adhesiTe work," 
pariiaps a corruption of pwchwtiari, the Persian term. 
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ever intended to hnTe one. * 

The walls are 7 feet in thickneia; and the interior farms a 
square of over 29 feet, tUe panels of which are beautifully 
decorated. Thesameauthoritfepealcsof this period as remark-- 
able rather for a stem severity of style and gloomy appro- 
priateness than for the lighter graces nf architectural design. 
fftirerthelesa, this tomb, together with the arches of the Qreat 
Mosque, the Alai Diirwaza, and the Enotub itself, are all 
tfstiraoniea to the handiwork of Hindu orafcamea on Muesul- 
mnn designs. 

Second P«n'<?(f.— After lasting about a century this tyla gave 
way to tbe second period, that of increased gloom and hardness; 
and the rude grandeur spoken of by Fergusson at page 663. 
Specimens of this are to be found in the tomb of Togliluk 
Siinh (outside tbe south wall of the ruined city of Togblukabad, 
some (en miles south of modern Dehli, or Shnlijuhanabad, and 
the Kulti or Kuian Muijid (near tlie Tonrkmnn gate of tbe 
modern city). Tbese buildings are in fine taite : and thoosh 
seierely simple do not entirely disdain the use of colour. In 
the tomb of Togliluk particularly, good ute is made of" bands 
and borders of white marble on tlie large atopiug surface of 
redstone. The horsesboe arches are of white marble, and a 
broad band of the same goes completely round the building at 
the springing of the arcbes. Another broad band of white 
marble, in upright slabs, 4 feet in height, goea all round the 
dimiejust above its springing."— (CnnniBS-Aiifltl. The mosqne 
is believed by the same eminent authority to have been entirely 
covered with a coating of coloured pinster, most of which 
has now fallen off. It jg probable that the Mussulmans had 
now become independent of Hindu aid, as afterwards, no 
doubt, happened in the corresponding Mnghul period of Shah 
Jnhan. The use of the true arch, with voussoira and key-stone, 
ia universal. It was probably introduced towards the end of 
the preceding period, as (down at least to tbe denthofAltumsb) 
the nrched openings are only cut out of horizontal courses. 
. Third Period. — It is the period beginning with the sbort Sur 
dynasty in 1A40 that we find colour first introduced, generally 
and boldly. The cystcm of encnustie tiling had been intro- 
diiced about the end of the thirteenth century in Persia, where 
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the ruined mosque of Tsbreez ia said still tu glun with a mnit 
elaborate plaj of pnttern and of bite. The first fine epectmen 
of tills art ill Upper India BeemB to be the Killa Konn Mosqiia 
in the Pur&rtd Killa, which was the citadel of Slier Shah's 
city, just outside the " Dehli Gate, " of the modern town. 

This building exemplifies the words !□ which Feivuuon 
describes this brief but splendid period — 

" The &cades .... became more ornamental, and mor« 
freaueutl; encrusted witli marbles, and alwajs adorned with 
aculpture of a rich and beautiful character : the angles of the 

building relieved bj little kiosques but never 

with minarets, which, so far as I know, were not attached to 
mosques daring the Fathan period." (Hisb. Archit, li, p. 6SS). 
"Coloured tiles were now freely employed; and (he style ia 
altogether reraarkabie aa the natural precursor of the ezuting 
school." 

Fourth Period, — The MoghnI School of Hlndustanee archi- 
tecture, the basis of modern practice, arose under Akbar, the 
celebrated grandson of the conqueror Babur, in the time of 
whose incapable son the brief dynasty and school above 
referred to had Nourished. I'he new school cifieis from iu 
predecessor in two things chiefly — 

(i.) The employment of Hindu treatment, which had been 
accidental, capricious, and fluctunting, vraa undeHakeD on a 
declared system of eclecticism ilnd amalgamation. 

(it.) The eSects of colour were much bolder than heretofore, 
and variegated marbles were generally used in place of 
encaustic tinting. 

Chief among the works of this time (in order of date) are — 
A.D. 

The Fort at Agra irom 1566 

The Palace at Futtehpur-Sikri from about... 1 570—1600 

The Tomb of Akbar at Siknudra Iflt>8— I61S 

The Tomb of Itmad-ud-Dowlah ' 1631 

To which may be added the group of tombs at Lahore of »ome 
five years later than the last-mentioned date. (These were 
once decorated both with tiles and iulajiiig, but the Sikha have 
injured both, cspeciallv the latter.) 

Between tbe> works of Akbar and those of his son and 
immediate successor Jahaii^ir will be found little ceneric 
diflereuce ; and, wherever inscriritions and conlemporaneous 
writings ate wautiiig, it it hard to determine from interual 
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erideDce to which reign a ncrk belongs. The absence of the 
die of timber, the fine stone-chiselling and tbe sparing emploj- 
mentof tbe true arch, mark both ahke. Under Shah Jubna, 
however, these things disappear, while a new element comes 
ID to prominence. 

Fifth Period.— At the end of 1627, Shah Juhan aucceeded 
his &ther Jahangir, and at once began the most splendid series 
of boildings that modern times hare seen. The Inaian Saracenic 
school of Shah Juhan is leen to have modified the preceding 
eclecticism and to have adopted a softness of contour and a use 
of dazzling detail which trembles on the line that separates 
pretention from true dignitj ; and though its happiest efiorts 
are unique in their charm, jet all its virtues lean to vice's side, 
and a fall is felt to be impending, Persian ideas predominate, 
though Hiadupractice is not Btfirst entirely' eliminated from 
the details. It is onlv as the healthy industrious influence fades 
that the inherent faults of thislaatdevelopment of Moghulart 
become fullj conspicuous, the still outlines and flat surfaces, the 
efieminate curves, the want of curved oraament, and of true 
structural representation. 

Thefollowingseverebutimportant criticism on the Tajig 
eKtracted from some notes that appeared in the Pioneer ia 
February 1874,eTidentlyb7a competent writer ; "The Tiy 
has no constructional merits but those of the most ordinary 
sort. It is a large, cubical mass of mssonrj, with truncated 
comers, veneered only with white marble, and pierced with 
large hollow gaping excavations, in which there is nothing 
either on their external borders or on their interior surfacea to 
carry ofl the bareness of these cavernous recesses. The only 
use for which these appear to have been designed was to afford 
openings for meauin<;less fenestrations, which admit so little 
light into the interior that tbe tomb itself bas to be visited bj 
candle light, and the; exhibit so little attempt at anything like 
design, that their blank, staring poverty can induce no interest 
of any description. To these cavernous recesses alone is the 
edifice indebted for all it has of relief or play of light and 
shade, Tbe masonry, which is not thus excavated, is nat and 
' barren, and there are none of those deep indentations and bold 
projections in which the earlier Mahomedan architects so 
much delighted, and in the arrangement and disposition of 
which they displayed so much skill, But-instead of these 
we have flat bimda bearing Arabic inscriptions, not raised, as 
the older builders would have done them, bordering them with 
broad, crisp mouldings and interlacings, but inlud with block 
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marble upon the white without any^ relieving bordering, so 
that the bnre blanknesi of the nfanle is absolutely angmented 
by this violent, Tulear contrast of black scrawlings on a white 
ground in tbe full glare of the sun. So great ia this poverty 
of relief, that the builder found it necessary to eke out tbe 
meagre little streaks of shadow, which is all hia weak pro- 
jections could give, by aurrounding hia panellings and bands 
\Tith a narrow edging of black marble, also inlaid, not at any 
distance from these projections, but cloae into them, added, as 
it were by a kind of afterthought whereby he has perpetuated 
a flagrant evidence of the meagreness of bis architectural 
skill. Inlaid work of thia and other descriptions has been 
largely but vulgarly employed all over the exterior of tbe 
building. If good architect would ever have used decoration 
of this sort in external work withou associating it abun- 
-dantly with carved and moulded ornamentation, whereby hia 
own appreciation of the value of such work, both in its mate- 
rial and its labour, should be indicated, and the work itself 
protected and cared for. Then too, the patterns of theae 
inlayings are meagre in the extreme. NoCe more so than 
those ill the spaodriils of tbe large central archways, which 
ate filled in with coarse, lanky, meaningless scrolls, in which 
there is neither unity of design, elegance of form, nor con- 
structive arrangements of any sort." 

Somewhat to the same efiect, though with less of positive- 
nes9, have been other and still later criticisms. The remarksin 
the text* are intended to meet the best of these comments ; 
and I may perhaps be allowed to sum up the architectural 
question in the following extract from one of my own contri- 
-butiona to the controversy. II is taken from a daily paper 
of April 1876: 

" The so-called ' Taj Mehal' of Agra is a vast mass of 
mason^, faced with thick plates of plain or decorated whits 
marble, looking on one side to a vast expanse of rectangular 
grove and sarden, on the other on a terrace at whose foot 
flows the Rtver Jumna. About a mile from the Fort of Agra, 
on the road towards the villnge of Samogh^r [where stand the 
stone records of the victory gained by Aurangzeb over the 
iil-fated Dara, his elder brother and the designate heir of the 
empire), the traveller passes by the lofty ornamented gateway 
amid an enclosure of red sandstone cloisters. Framed in the 
further archway, appears an avenue of dark Italian cypresses. 
Down the line between, sparkles n long row of fountains, each 
tossing up a feathery plume of water oi a tlun jet fitleeu feet 
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high. At the end, on a teiraoe of white marble raiaed 
twenty-Biz feet above the level of the garden, rise the gleam- 
ing walla and loAil j curving dome that have au long and far 
' been fusoua. 
[ " la this, AS honest BeuiieT thought, one of the wonders of 
I the world, worthj to rank with the temple of Diana at Epheaua 
! or the Great Pjrnmid ; or ia it, aa our neolo^U aeeert, a 
' mere caprice ^'i unpai J-for material, a meretrioious monument 
of 1u«t? To give anj sort of answer to each a question, we 
must hnve Bome common puint of departure, some art speech 
thiit all can understand. 

*' Architecture consists of two important elements, not each 
of like importance, jet iieceaear; and esaential the one to the 
other. xLese pviuciptes are construction, including design— 
and finish, implying decoration. Beautj of form maj be 
found in a wave, a waterspout, a rock ; each strong and grace, 
ful for ita purpose, jet none calculated to give the whole 
pleasure of a work of art. Loveliness of omameiif maj be 
found in a tree, a flower, a butterflj, none of them claiming 
to be considered types for the close imitation of man. To 
prodncs a work therefore that shall permanently fix the praise 
and gratitude of intelligent beings, you must bring into 
-CumbiDation the strength and serrioeableness of fine form 
with the apt exciUng harmonies of detail. And your build- 
ing can less aSord to dispense with any of the first, than to 
lose a certain portion of the second. 

" Tried by this test, the Taj cerUinly fails. The general 
design consists of a cnbe with truncated angles, opposite each 
of which is a detached tower, terminating just below the 
springing of the dome from the sammit of the cube. No re- 
lation cnn hz discovered smong the heights or otlier dimen- 
sions of the parts, nor any eipressioii of prncticid purpose in 
^e great majority of them. The tumip-ahsped dome doee 
not correspond to the form <if the inward vault, the minareta 
are useless incambrances in a structural point of view ; the 
windows give no light. The estfeme straigbtnesi of outline 
bounds the building, while it takes away all that air of stately 
strength, which is given by the curved or sloping sides of 
Pnthan buildings j ami the sky-tine, If not so nclunlTy a dead 
level as in some contemporary works. Is still distinctly wanting 
ill aspiration. Maiiy of these faults are more or less masked 
by the really magnificent foliage of the modern garden ; but, 
judging from old pictures and descriptions, we may feel sure 
that this masking wss no pu-t of the original iuteutiou. Aud 
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it is a Biuntl but significant detail that, lo far from being as ig 
genei'allj supposed nn artist king, Tereed in everj detail of 
his beautiful toj, Sbnh Juhan nns no more scquninted with 
the exact dimensions of the Taj than waa J&biingir with the 
namea of the mnthera of h[B sons. In hia memoirB the em- 
peror declares that the tomb wna 296 feet high : measured by 
a theodolite in 1873, it turned out to bo onl; 243}. 

"It ia when we turn to the ornamentation?, the colouring, 
the aCjle, the whole delicious hnrmotij that makes up the 
idea of ' taste,' that we see how, in apiCe of all theee and 
numerous other pedantries of art, the Taj charms, and nlwajs 
muat oharm. In the words of Baynrd Tnylor ; ' So light it 
seems, ao airj, and ao like a fabric of mist and moonbeams, 
with its grent dome soaring up a silverj bubble, ibat even 
after jim have touched it, and climbed to its summit, you 
may almost doubt its realitj.' " 

Neverthelesa to give a catalogue of the worbs of this school 
would be to name all the buildings (excepting the Kntab Minor) 
which have made Indian Mussulman arcbitectura best known 
in Europe. The daCea of some of the principal examples 
follow : — 

The Khax Muhul, or private apartments of Agra Fort, be* 

gan about 1628, completed ... „, .., 1637 

The Palace at new Dehli ... ... ... 1637 

The Jama MuBJid of Agra ... ..• ... 1644 

The Taj Mahal of ditto ... ... 1G48 

The Moti M.njld of ditto ... ... ' ... \6Si 

The Jama Miiajid at Dehli .,, ... ... 16S8 

From the accession of Shah Juhsn to his deposition by 
Aurangzeb is a period of thirty years, during which Moshul 
art culminated and oommenced its decline. The same tblnj{ 
that occurred in politica occurred in art also. The Uindii 
practice, divorced for a time from activity, languished in sus- 
pense, but it was the active partner that was doomed to die. 
While the Moghul architects have sunk from the Taj to tba 
tomb of Snfdur Jung, and from the palaces of Shah Juhan 
to the stucco nightmares of Lucknon, the Hindu has caught 
up and retained all that was best in the art of his employers^ 
and Uaa blended it with a vitality &nd an ingenuity all his \ 
own. Jupur and Muttra attest bis excellence in carving^ 
and the ateliers of Nulhu and Furusrara of Agra equal it 
tbey do not surpass the finished pielra dura of the inlajers of 
the Taj. These industries are extant at this day in this small ' 
tract of coDDtrj in complete perfection, and give it the honour- 
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able distinction of harbourtDg two nrU that are unique among 
the arts of the world. Aa there is no civilized countrj tliat 
cnn at Che present da^ clAim superiuritj over India in tlie 
buildings timt it contains, so none can beat the peojile of tbia 
part of India in the eje fur colour, or tbe hand for elaborate 
workmanship. The traveller of to-daj, going tbrough North- 
ern Rajputnna and the land of Brij, finds galleries .being 
placed in front of modem dwellings that need uot shrink 
from comparison with the loggie of the Grand Canal. The 
worlcshops of Agra continue to turn out samples of Inlajing 
that rival in taste aud finish the famous ornamentation of the 
Medicean Chnpel. In uatural and political science Englund 
has a lesson for the East. In art the people of lliis conntrj 
is the master of its conquerors, as of old. Uut tlie successors 
of tbe Moghul cannot contribute beneficially as their prdeces- 
tors did. Yet the Hindu mind is so docile and receptive 
that there is a danger oftbeir arts being corrupted b; inter- 
course with those from whom thej are learning lessons in the 
practical sciences and their application. 'I'be vulgar maxim that 
" Time is Money," and the vain craving for obvious utility of 
the pedestrian kind are spoiling art in England, and if not 
jeslouelj guarded against will spoil it here. A friend writes 
on this point — 

" Admitting that what lias here been cnlled Umiubut was 
orioinally applied to geometric patterns only, it seems almost 
to have deserted them now if you are to judge bj the Agra 
workshops. The difference between the older, or Taj work, 
and that which seema now to be coming into vogue. Is that tbe 
former is symmetrical, and has a certain amount of stiflnesa 
inconsequence, while the latter strives rather to follow tbe 
Datural forms and irregnlar dispositions of flovfers, butterflies, 
and birds. Except in minuteaess of finish, I <ee no difierence 
between tbe present work and the Satpietra dura of Florence. 
This is a sad result of European interference." 

Mosaic work appears to bave had its origin in tbe East, tba 
land of leisure and of luxury ; and to have passed over to tbe 
Roman Empire in tlie times of its Eastern conquests, only to 
travel back to ila native home in later times. 

Tbe first mention of iidaying as applied to arcbitectuFQ 
occurs in the Bible. In the book of Esther, tbe Palace at 8u8«, 
now a mass of almost Indlstingulsbuble decay, is described m 
baving " a pavement of red and blue, and white nnd black mar- 
ble." Borrowed by the Romaus the art became what is now 
known by the distinctive name of " Mosaic;" that is, " the arfe 
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uf producing nrtiatic deaigna bj setting small sqiinres ufstone ur 
glass 6f ilifierent coloure, so oa to give the efieut of painting ;" 
and continued to be a purely ttaliun art nbicU it is necessary 
to distinguish from the architectural practice which forms our 
present subject. Tlie ety mulo;;; of the word " Musaio" is 
unknown, ao that it might equallj appropiiiitely be used of 
either branoh of the iiilajer's art. But, inasmuch as the word 
has nireatlj its well'defiiied and well-known application, wbile 
Hindustani inhijing is properlj arcIiitecCurnl ratlier than 
pictorial, and is not proiluced by teaselation iint by the inser- 
tion of large in»saea of jewel into blocks of white marble so as 
to form geometrical patterns rather than pictorial designs,, 
it is well to leave tbe term as we find it. I propose to cull 
Indian iiilajing by the name of " Indian pietra dura." 

This form of the art ia peculiar to Moghul India, and in 
India to the particular region with which this paper ia con- 
cerned. Besides the use of enamelled tiles, theludianMa- 
homedans adopted early the ftp]ilication of coloured stones, 
griidualty elaborated from the simple coursea of Toghluk'stomb 
to the minute decoration now in vogue. The art in its bestcon- 
dition is commended by Pergusaon ua " the great characteristic. 
ofMoghiil architecture after the death of Akbsr." As to 
who introduced it, authentic bistnry is silent. Its first ap- 
pearance may perhaps be cited in the gate of Akbar's tomb 
at i^ikundra. Twenty years later it appears, still in \iiT«e and 
purely arabesque patterns, on the tomb of Itmiid'Ud-Dowlah, 
Tradition snys that its first development in the lime of Shah 
Juban was due to Persian artists ; and this synchronizes with 
the arrival at that mnnarch'a court of the distinguished 
amateur Alt Mnrdau Klian, the designer of the Dehli Palace 
and of the c»nnl that supplied it with water. Up lo this time 
the geometric traceries of the early inlayings are seen timidly. 
borrowing a few floral fortns— witness Bbah Jubau'a Puisne in 
the Agra Fort. Immediately afWr, however, appeara the full 
introduction of flower-work in the screen that surrounda the 
tombs in the Taj Malial ; nnd the vexed question arises, how ! 
was this revolution nceomplishod, and by whom ? In the ten ■. 
jeara that elapsed between the fort buildings and the work at '. 
the Taj what influence hod introduced an attempt at realiza- 
tion of leaves, stalks, and petals which, if not hnppity arrested, 
froiild perhaps have degenerated into a mongrel and rococo 
Ityle. 

I think it probable that the traditional belief, that European S 
taste is here answerable, ig not wholly unfounded. The I'l^ j 
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WB3 built bj Eean Effendl, a Cnnstantinople Turk, and the 
Faltice at Dellii decorated b; Austin de Bordeaux, the accom- 

Slished French adventurer, TEiat Byzantium was the home of 
*ue Mosaic is well knoirii, aud the kinilre<l art hnd been in 
To«ue for nbont eight; years previous in Northern Italy ; witii 
wliioh Austin n»s doiibtleas acqiuinted.* It is thus described 
. iu SirD. Brewster's En cycloiiffidia — 

J " Analogous to Mosaic is tiepietra cfnra of Florence, vbich 

consists of irregular portions of hard stones, containing the 

: gradation of colours in eaclj, instead of obtaining (bat gradn- 

\ tion by the union of mnltiplied fmgments." This it may ba 

i obserTed is an almost exact definition (ns far as it goes) of the 

. modern Indian pielra dura as seen in the screen of the Tiij 

' and ils reproductions of to-day. And tha three and a half 

. Hoirers slill pointed out by the curators ns the work of the 

" inaster's" own hand have effects of shadow and of reversed 

teaf-en<ls in the style which exceed the limits of the pure 

conventional.')' 

However originated, this work is now practised chiejy bj 
Hindus. A few MuBsuImaos at the Tnj maintain an unsuc- 
cessful rivalry with tbe more painstaking workmen of indige- 
nous blood; but they have never — as far as I am ftware — 
exhibited while the two Hindu artists already mentioned have 
been honourably noticed and rewarded with medals, both in 
Indian and European exhibitions. 

The practice of their art is very simple. The master- 
workmnn traces with delicate exactuesa a pencil outline of 

• TtiBiB wBB formerly a good deal ol work atlribated to Austin at DehU 
inclQdingCKJi'a pictures of birds, beasts, and his own likeneas in the. 
chstactci of a long-haired Orpheus playing an the violin. Fortunately 
the dignity of the Taj was not compramised bj any such realistic 

' 1 1' 'S to be observed that, (hough Bernjpr does not notice the inlaid 
; workst Delhi, heparticularly oomparea that of the Taj to the ptrti'ii of 
i the Uedicean Chapel. "You see sue! i sore of stones as are employed 
I to enrich ihe cbapel of the Great Duke of Florence." But he does not 

: at Dellii were adileil after liis visit to Aurangzeb. 

Maridelsto and Tbevenot aaw some inlar at Delili nbich they ascrib- 
ed to Sliah Juhan ; on the otiiei hand that of the Dewan Am at Agra 
is eertainiy due to AuronKieb. Tlie Dewan Am of the earlier travellere 
down to Tav^rnier in )6GS would have been surely meationed as orna- 

■' mao. Thedateol thepresent building 

LI. IBB* (Mdemu., D. 14), ani" ■' ■....-.,.-, .i-_ ___,!__ 

Ihroi 

(he lame kind at Fattebpur-Sikii (.ride n 
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tlie design tu be pruduued uputi n slab of [be wbiCesL Juipur 
mnrble. Tbe slab is tlieii banded orer to one craftsman, and 
a collection of jewels to anotlier. 'J'lie chief jeweU used are 
agate, comelinn, jasper, bloodstone, tapis-tasuli, and tnrquoiae. 
Encb piece bpis its bed prepared on tbe master's trnciug on 
tbeaui'face of the slab, wblle It is shaped bj the associated 
workman. As encb piece is ready, it is hnnde<l to tbe iulajer 
who fits it into its place with a cement of white litne. It is 
then covered with a small piece of glass, over which is laid 
a fragment of bucnin;! charcoal. When the annealing process 
is complete the glass is removed ; and, when the whole design 
has been inlaid in this manner, the surface is rnbbed over 
with a polishing powder, and the woi'k is ready. When the 
cutter and the intajer have done their respective offices witb 
due skill, no trace of the annealing is perceptible. In second- 
cbias work, a small rim of cement may always be detecte<l by 
its greater whiteness, separating the precious stone — whatever 
it be— from the bed of marble. 

As lo tbe uses of tliis art, it has been already shown ' tliat 
it is essentially architesluvat. The jambs of jfreat portaln in 
a Moghul tomb, the pillars of a Pa luce -ball, should have ibeir 
borders of bold arabesque. The panels of the interior admit 
of the more delicate floral tracery of the latter school, lint 
this, the original and l^itimate application of tbe art, is in 
abeyance, liiuropeang are tun unsettled, and the wealthy 
iiatiTea too negligent to allow of their dwellings being beau- 
tified by the costly tnethod. Tbe patient workmen, therefore, 
bare turned their attention to maJcing smaller specimens of 
their art, which is now chiefly confined to tables, inkstands, 
traya, plates, and paper-weights. The time required to 
mature even these comparatively unimportant wortis is stiil 
considerable, and tbe prices commanded are not small. An 
average table will take two men fiMm six to twelve months to 
complete; and when the value of the materials is taken into 
consideration, will not perhaps appear too expensive at a coat 
of from £30 to jCtOO, according, of course, to tlie amount of 
labour and material.* 

The other characteristic stone industry of Agra and its 
neighbourhood is called Jdli, On tbe carved tracery of this 
part of India Mr. Fergusson only remarks : — 

" There are sonie exquisite specimens of tracery in marble 

■ The mural pieira dai-a of tin 
is also bcinR restored by these id 
«f the British Qovsiument. 
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at Agra and Delhi, but none quite equni to thia (of Ahmeda- 
' bad in tlie Dekkan)." Tbia, ImweTer, pact laittfviri, nppeari 
■omewhat hnstj criticism, ihere beinjf litile more sitnilitu<l« 
between tbe Soutliem and Northern achoots of tnicerj than 
there is between pnint-lace and Hoiiiton flimers. The JdU 
of Upper India is a fine filigree of marble or sandBtone 
fretted into an almost end less network of geometrical combi* 
nations, such as can only he understood bj seeing the carnngR 
themselres or good photographs, if then. If tlien, because 
such i« the complication of the lines that the greatest geome- 
tricians innj be puzzled to annlyse the designs. The same 
author thus accounts for the invention of this art : — " Ereiy 
form of a Hindu temple was reproduced except in one 
particular. In the angles of all Hindu temples are niches 
containing; images. Tliia the Moslem could not tolerate, so he 
filled them with tracery .... After a century's experience 
they prO(]uced forms which, as architectural ornaments, will 
in their own class stand comparison w>tb any employed at 
any age or in any part of the world ; and in doing this they 
invented a class of window tracery in which also they were 

In Northern India the use of some material that sbould, like 
gliiBB, aflord protection from weather, while, unlike glass, it 
admitted of free ventilation, led to a great elaboration of thi( 
last, or window- tracery, class. Almont all the Fath&n and 
Moghul buililinga are full of these minute yet everlasting 
pieces of fretwork. 'i'Le marble screens that go on all four 
sides of the open chamber on the summit of Ahbnr's Mauso* 
leum at Siknndraare as fresh as when first executed more 
than two hundred and sixty years ago, and each screen con- 
tains twelve panels— except where a pnnel in the centre bos 
been left open for the view— and there ai-e three diflerent 
patterns of panel in each screen. The npper ehamber o( 
Itmud-nd-Dowlah's Tomb is al lace-work of the same kind ; 
>nd the Fort and Tnj have also elaborate examples of this 
work, one panel in the screen round the cenotaphs in the 
latter being carved out of a single slab of marble over 6 feet 
high 

Of marble tracery at Defali there are line examples of nil 
ages, probably alt the work of the Hindu artiians, and 
appearing to increase in fineness and intricacy as it reaches 
modern limes. Amoni; the earliest are the window screens 
in the heantiful building, just behind the Kutub Minar, 
known as Ala-ud-diu's gate, and da(e<l A. D. 1310. Tilt 
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tracery hece is boW and maasive, in harmony with the tona 
of tba whole work, which is tbe lutest and perbnpe fiiieat 
specimen extant of the firat Fath&n period. Id the enclo- 
sure of Nizum-ad-diii's tomb (close bj the mausoleum 
of the Elmperor Hiimaytin) are tracery screens in white 
marble from tbe middle of the fourteenth century down to 
that of Mirza Jihangir, constructed, in 1SS2. As a mere 
piece of workmanship this last excels the rest : and the 
tombs comprised in this amnll cemetery will be found very 
interesting to those who wish to compare the work of'vari* 
ona diataut epochs. 

But all the marble-work of this region is surpassed by 
the monument which Akbar erected over the remains of 
his friend and spiritual counsellor Shekh' Stilim Ctiigbti at 
Fattebpur-Sikri (1581 A. D,) In tbe north-west angle 
of a vaat court-yard 433 feet by 366 feet is a pavilion 
exernally of white marble surrounded by a deep projecting 
dripatone, of white marbie also, supported by marble shafts 
crowned by most fantastic binckets, shaped like the letter 
S. 'I'he outer screens are so minutely pierced that they 
actually look like lace at a little distance, and illuminnte 
the mortuary chamber within with a aolemn half-light 
whicli resembles nothinj^ .else tbat I have seen. Tbe whole 
of this elaborate work, iucludiDg tbe strange but moat 
pleasing design of the brackets, appear to have been pro- 
duced by tbe resident stone-cutters of the place, uneducated 
men earning probably an average wages of about a penny 
a day. I believe tbat no instance of such pure patient 
workmanship, so dignified yet so various, is to be found in 
tbe world. Tbe sandstone Jali is used sometimes iu tbe 
interior of apartments, such aa tke female galleries from 
wbich, as in our House of OommonB, tbe ladies could look 
down on the meetiiiga of men in balls below. But more 
commonly tbe work occurs in balustrades and parapets, 
where it lias a fine effect. This stone comes from the Fnt- 
tehpur quarries, or from Bliurtpur; the white marble 
from Mu\rana in the Jodhpur territories. The diS^erence 
both in the cost of material and labour is very great ; a 
small slab of marble carving of thia kind will cost jCIO, 
while one of sandstone can be obtained for ooe-teutb of 

Lastly must be mentioned the modern practice of carv- 
ing in jsoapatone. This material appears to be a steatite of 
somewhat tough texture and a warm grey tiat. It conei 
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from a place in the domimons of His Higlioess tbe Mnha- 
rftjn of Jaipur, and ualeaii too eliarp or lilgli, it Htaiids 
like leather tliougli it cuts like cheese. It forms into beau- 
tifully cleaa patterna, either floral or arabesque, vrliicli are 
made into boxea, card trnjt, and such like artiulea of 
drawing-room use. But a time may be lioped fur when 
this cheap and pretty vork tnaj be extended to nichitec- 
tural decoraiion. I am not informed fib to its powers of 
standing weiitlier ; but in the interior of halls and reception 
■iooine Its introduction on white walls and ceilings would 
have a fine effect, either as cornices, or mnntel-monldings. 
A bandsome piece of sonpatone carving mny be bad for k 
few rupees: and the decoration of a whole diiiinff-rooin 
with it could hai'dly be more expensive than the decora- 
tion of the some walls with Snglisb paper- bangings. 
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APPENDIX B. 



There i" tliis diflicultj to be provided againet in compnrinfi 
Hijree witli Cliristinii ;rears, that the former is a lunnr jenr of 
SS4 (laja, tlie Intter being the ti-opicnl or solar jear consisting 
(as is well known) of about 363:}. Tlie dtSereiice nill be seen 
bj obaerTing tliat the era begins fi'oni 15tL Jul;, 622, when 
tlie propliet retired from Meccn, an<1 Ihe present Hijree vear 
(year of tlje Hepirajia 12S8-I289, wliicii, if tlie mere addition 
were made, would make the present Cliristi an year 1910. To 
correct tbis the following rongb metbod nifty be adopted ;— 

From the given nninber of Hijree yeai's deduct 3 per ceni, 
and to the remaindec add the number 622. Tlie sum obtain- 
ed gives the year A.D. in wliicli the Mussulman year in ques- 
tion terminated. 

A more tronbleanme but more aceurnte process is as follows : 

ExpreBs the IJijree dute in years and decimnU of a year, 
mnltipiy by '97, iind add to the product 621-55. The Bum 
will be the date A.D. 

e g. 1289-23 (-=.tliird month) X -£t7=I2flO'fi6 + 631-3.1= 
1872-U=s9lh February, 1872 A.D. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Rvkfor the interpretation of Chronograms. 

ill ^ J V 1 

y 1 » p r r I 

•^ ^ 

ly ^ J <-f (^ -t J 

6* ft- r- r* r- 1 * 



. |.. !• A. 






Ot-i* jU ^jl^J lyKi laJi j L U 

(yii ij ,1^ *« ^^ t jljj ijli j( 

"^rrom ( t ) to ( tj ) increase by nnits, and from thence to 
( (3 ) by tens ; the incremetita from ^ (j ) to e are hundredB. 



INTEKFSETATION OF CHRONOGRAMS. 



Proceed by this rale and you will get the Abjud oalonlatioM 

free from error." 

E. G. Chronogram of Mosque at Fnttehpuc-Sukri 
A*! -r/=^l 6«-*^| ^j6 (lost word omitted) 500 + 1 + 50 

+ 10 + 1 + 30 + 40 + 60 + 3 + 4+1 + 30+8 + 200 
+ 1 + 40 = 979 A. H. 
The ohief oomposer of inscriptions in the time of Akbflr wu 

a noble of Sindb named Mir Maaum, whose works are fonnd 

from the Port at Maodu to Tubreez in Persia. The insciip- 

tiona on the Mosque and Shrine of Pnttebpiir-Sikri are bj 

him.— (Bloohraann Ain-i-Akbari, p. 514.) 
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SOMNATH GATES. 



The following letter from the well-known Artlflt Mr. W. 
Bimpson ought (o be read hy nil who wish to judge of the 
orij^n nitd clinrncter of these disputed doors. It waa 
addressed to the Dailt/ Neiex of London on the deiith of 
Lord Ellenborouiih — 

Sir, — In j'oiir leiidlitg nrticle of to-dajr upon the late Lord 
£lIeubarougli jou nntumlly make reference to the gates of 
Somnath. Thej were the greot point of hie celebrated 
proclamation after the Cabiil war, iinil beoame the jialpnbla 
evidence to the religiona minds of the Hindu as well as the 
MuaaulmAn |)oj>uliilion uf India, thiit the aTciiKiiig armj had 
done its work, nnil that the AngrezBi Raj was still supreme. 
The present mnj be n fair opportnnitj for uleiiriiig up whnt 
is not getienillj known nbont these gates, and they have 
occupie<i such a verjf jm|)ortiint plnoe in our Indian history 
that It is right that the truth should be known. I inaj tell 
you how 1 first beoame acquainted with them. In I860 they 
were in the Uewan-i-Am, or Public Hall of Audience, in the 
Fort of Agra, where I suppose they still remain ; but would 
suggest that their proper place ought to be the South 
Kensington Museum. I matle a very careful sketch of them, 
iucluding details of the ornament As I sketched, it struck 
me 84 strange that tlie art contained nothing Hindu in its 
design. It was nil purely Mabomednn. Out of the thirty- 
two million of Hindu gods there was not one of them 
visible. This was so strange that I began making inquiries 
as to whether they really were the veritable gates of Somnath. 
The answer always was that there should be no doubt of it, 
and Lord Ellen bo rough's proclamation was in eyery cnse 
referred to. To an artint historical evidence, or even pro> 
clamation by a Governor- General, goes little wlien there is a 
style of art opposed to tliem, so my doubts clung to me. 
Before leaving India I had the opportunity of putting the 
question to Lord Canning, a mau far fiom iudiSereat to 
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questions of this sort, but even with him Lord Elleuborough'a 
proclnmntlnn wns the infiiUible guide. It wr9 only on iny 
return to England, and in conversation with Mi'. Fergusaon, 
tbat I got confirmation of vrhnt I suspected. He agreed with 
me that the ornament was anfficient evidence (lint tbej could 
not poBsiblj' be the gates of ^omnath ; but he added — irhat I 
hud not tlie opportunitj uf learning in India 'that the gates 
in the Dewan-i-Am at Agra bad been inspected wiili a 
microscope, and they are of " Deodar pine" and not of snndnl 
iTooiI. This fact, in spite of the proclamation, would com- 
mand a verdict againgt tbem from an; jnrj. 

Futtun Somnatb, in Goojemtj contained one of tlie most 
celebrated temples of the Itrabmins. Mabmnd of Ohuzni, 
sborllj afler be came to the throne in A.D. 877, made a raid 
into India fbr the double purpose of destroying idolatry end 
looting in that well-to-do country. The wealth of Somnatb led 
tbia Mnbomedan hero in that direction, and nfler a diisperate 
resistance be took the place. Amongst the plunder he carried 
hack to Cabul the giites of tbe temple. Thej were of sandal 
wood, and of srcat celebrity from their elaborate ornament; 
After MahmuiTs death these gates nere put on bis tomb, and 
were treasured as evidences of Mahomedan conquest. The 
probability would seem to be that the oriiiitial gates were des- 
troyed by fire, and when the tomb was repaired a new set of 
Bates were made of Deodar. These gates are rot new, for 
they bear many evident marks of nge, Panels are smaslied, 
nnd much of ibe ornament destroyed ; rude I'epairs are done 
witli scraps of wood and iron ; and, curious link between east 
and west, there are a number of horse-shoes nailed upon 
these old portals. Aa they were brought from Mabmud's 
tomb at Gbuzni by our conquering army, they were an 
evidence to tbe Hindu population of India that our power 
had no rival in tbe East. So fur Lord Ellenborougli'a pro- 
clamation is correct enough, but now as their political signi- 
ficance has ceased to be, it ouaht to be known, for historical 
and arcbnological reasons, that they are not the gates of 
Somnatb. 

William Simpbok, 

December, 2Srd. 

tsBlTy, it may be ti 
Ihatl MBhmud e — - 
H. Q..K. 
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POPULATION OP AGRA. J 
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Elephant Gat&b first erected at Agra and cemoved to 
Delhi 

destroyed b; AniangEeb . 
European station 
Firoz Eban's tomb 
FoBi, the 

Bctnal founder Snliin Shah 

built by Akbar 

Dehli Gate, the . 

Dewon-i-Am, the . 

daring Aarangjeb's reign 

invested b; Oeneral Xiaks 

Jumma Unajid 

Moti Mnsjid, the . 

occupied by Bhurtpoor J&ta 

opinion of Blocbmanu that the s 
Pathan oaetle . ; 

palace, the 

taken b; Usdhaji Sindhia 

Well-house, the 

FATTEHPDB-SlKKI 

Ankh Michauli, the 

attempt of Alcbar to foond capital at 

Babur'a battle with the Bajpnte 

Birbnl'a palace 

Begum Summ'e garden . 

birth of Sulim, afterwards the B 

Bolnnd Durwaza, tbe 

cave, the, and the tomb of the saint 

Chriatiaa lady's boose 

Dewan-i-Khas, the 

Great Moaque, the 

HatJiJ Pol, the . 

Hiran Minar . ... 

inflaenceof the hermit Sheikh Snlim Qilshti . 
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Khas Nahal, the .... 10, S4 

UBrch.-Fliillipi»'B naniktiTe of the Mutiny of 1 867, at ft3 
-=-t,the ..... 



principal Palace, the . . . 

Punj Muhul, the . > 

rood to ..... 
tomb, the, of lalaib Ehan . 

Akbar'B residence 

Zenana, the .... 

Oaru-ka-Tal and Maasolenm . . . 

OOVABDHAN — 

Chuttri, the, of Bnlda Singh . 

Chuttri, thu, of Suraj Mull 

Kuanm Sarovar, the, or " Lake of Flowers ' 
■HBBeiNo-— 

Governor of Agra 

tomb of . 

Hijri ;eaiB, rnlea for redndng: to date of Christian era 
Hotels ........ 

HUHATUN— 

defeated by Afghans in Behar and by Shir Shah 

his tomb, Uie model of the Taj Mahal 

leares Agra 

marries Hamida, mother of Akbat 

BQcoeeds Babur . . , 

ITM A D- U D -D AUL A H— 

carved tracery — tomb . . 

chB^acter of . . . 

description of . 
title giTen by Jfhangir . 

tomb of . . . • 

JAHANQIB — 

birth of , . ■ , . 

bnilds Akbar's tomb at Sikimdra 

character of 

marries Nnr Jehan 

visit of Sir Thomas Boe 
JaU . . ... 

Jahanriri Mahal, the . 
jodah Bai, Princess of Jodhpore, tomb of 
Jowahir Singb occnpies Agra 
Judge's Court .... 
Juhannra, Jumma Musjid bnilt in name of the Princess 
Jumma Musjid, description and dat« of . , 
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Kali MDBJid, the 

EUMBHEB .... 

Knrbnla, the, at Agrn 
Ladli Begam, tomb of 
Lake (Lord)— 

invests the Fort . ■ 

Magistrates' Offices 
Mahaban — 

the modem Gokal 

Nanda's palace or Aaai EhambR 
Man Sinha, Baja 
Haiiam ZumBui 
Mirza Hindal, tomb of 
Minor tombs, &c. 
Mosul empibe— 

b7 Berniei' 

Court lite, description of, by Sherer 
Historical noteB 
Mosaic wosk 

in the Palace in the Fort 

on the tomb of Itmad-ud-Dowlah 

the Taj , 
MOTI Mdsjid, the . . 

description by Bayard Taylor . 

description b; Fergriaaon 
Mnchi Bhowan, the . 
MDnnbbat-Eari 

MOTTBA— 

in the time of F» Hian . 

pagoda, the 

lemaine of Budhiam 

temple of Eesnva Rai 

temples in the time of Hwen Thsang 

the centre of modem Hindniam 
KCK JuHAB .... 

bnllds tomb of Itmad-ud-Dowlah 

marriage of . . . 

tomb of Jahangii and herself at Lahore 
Palace, the .... 

design of Shah Jnhan to beautify 

Fergnsson's d sctiption of 

Shish Mahal, the . 

Tavernier'a description of 

Ungori Ba^h, the . . 

Pearl Mosque, ^ ; lee Moti Musjid. 
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Pachiai, maible paTement for game of 
R*Tn Baoh — 

called also garden of Nnr UfBliaTi 

probubly Bninmer house of Babac 

the temporary restiiig-place of body of Babor 
Bbinhardt — 

died at Agra 

held oommaod in time of If ojnf Khan 

tomb of 



it of 



" Rapee," the, introdactloii by Shli Shah 
Sadiq Ehaa, tomb of . 
Saman Burg, Qie . , 

Shah Juhan — 

BBCeDds the throne 

began Palace of New Dehli , 

buildfl the Moti Mnsjid . 

baildB tbe Taj Mahal 

builds Ungnri Bagh 

depoeed by Auxangzeb , 

design to beautify gallery in the Palace 

moves the Court to Dehli 
Shib Shah'b Palace 

introduces the " Knpee " 
Shish Mahal, the . . . 

SiKONDSA .... 

carved tracerr 

description 01 Afcbar'a tomb . , 

Akbar's tomb bnilt by Jahangir 
Soapstone . . . . . 

Socheta, action fought daring the mutiny at 
goMNATH, the gates of 

letter from W. Simpson regarding 
Sttlim Shah— 

founded the Fort , 

Sumru, gu^ens of the Begum , 

lee Reiuhardt. 
Taj iflAHUL. the 

Bayard Taylor's deaoription of . 

B'emier's description .... 

built in honor of Momtazi Hnhul by Shall Jnban 

date 1^ bnildin^ . . 

meaanrementa . , 
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Taj MAHDL-rcontd.) 

Mosaic vroA . , 

Tavernier'a deBoription . 

Vnoubi Baqh, the... 
English families « 

WeU-lioose, the 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THIRQ EDITION, 

.Pilk Mapi, Foolicap Octavo, Price Rt. 2. 

A. 

HANDBOOK 

roB 

VISITORS TO DELHI 

AND ITB 
NBIGHIBOUEHOOD. 

By H. G. KEENE, Esq. 
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fiTTIDE BOOKS FOR TOTTEISTS. 



THE SACRED. CITY OF THE HINDUS: aa 

account of Benares in Ancient and Modem Times. Bf the 
EeT. M. A. Sherring, m.a. Plates. 8to. Rb. 15. 

THE ARCHEOLOGY AND MONUMENTAL 

BEMAINS C)F DELHI. Sj Carr-Stephen. 8vo., oloth. 
Bs. 10. 



HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO BENARES. 

By the Bev. M. A. Sherring, m.a.. With fonr Plann. 
Stitched. Bs. 2. 

THE LUCKNOW GUIDE: A Handbook to Ob- 

jeoti and Places of Interest in the Cit; and its Neighbonc- 
hood B; J. Brown. Stitched. Rb. 2. 

THE TOURIST'S GUIDE TO THE PRINCIPAL 

STATI0S8 between Calontta and Mooltan, and Allahabad 
and Bombay. Stitohed. Rs. 2. 

"UP IN THE CLOUDS;" or, DARJEELING 

and ite snrroandingB. Historical and DeBciiptive. Bj Mary 
H. Avery. With a Map. ISmo., sewed. Ra. 2, 

NEWMAN'S HANDBOOK TO CALCUTTA. 

Crown Svo., cloth. Bs. 1. 

A TRIP TO CASHMERE AND LADAK. By 

Cowley Lambert, F.B.c.a. Illustrated from Photographs 
by E. G. Baiolaj. Crown Sto. Rb. 6-6. 

SEONEE; OR, CAMP LIFE ON THE SATPU- 

RA EAlfGE: A Tale of Indian Adreature. By R. A. 
Sterndale. IlloBtrated by the Anther with Maps and an 
account of the District of Seonee. Svcr. Be. 15. 

THE INDIAN ALPS, and HOW WE CROSSED 

THEM; beingf a Narrative of two years' Residence in the 
Eaatarn Himalaya, and two mostiig' Toar into the Interior. 
By a Lady Pioneer. lUnstrated. 4to. Ra. 30. 

THACKER, SPINK, AND CO., CALCUTTA. 



STANDARD WORKS FOR INDIA. 

A MANFAL OF GABDENINQ FOB BENGAL AND UPPER 

INDIA. Bj T. A. 0. Finninger. 8to.* Es. 10, 
A MANUAL OF SOBVETING FOE IHDU. By Col. H. L. 

Thnilliei and Col. Sm;th. 8to- Re. 12. 
INDIAN DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND EECBIPT BOOK. 

Witli HinduaJiBni Names. Bj Dr. B. Biddell. Fcap. 8vo. 

Es. 7.8. 
EOXBUBGH'S PLOEA INDICA ; or, DeBcriptions of Indian 

Plants. Beprinted literadm liom Carey's Edition. Svo, 



QOODBVE'S HINTS FOB THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILD- 
BEN IN INDIA. By Dr. J. Ewait. Fc&p. 8to. Es. 9. 

INDIAN WISDOM ; or, Esamplet of the Beligiona of the 
Hindus. By Monier Williams. 3vo. Bs. 10-12. 

HANDBOOK OF THE FEESHWATEE FI8HE3 OF INDIA. 
By Capt. B. Beavan, F.E.0.8. Plates. 8vo. Es. 7^8. 

THE INDIAN EEADY-EECKONBE. By Capt. A. T. Spens. 
18mo. Es. 1-12, 

TBTEEINABT NOTES FOB HOBSB OWNEBS : An ETery- 
day Horse Book. With Hindustani Vooabulaiy. By Capt. 
M. Horace Hayee. lUuatrated. Crown 8to., clotk Es. 6. 

A GUIDE TO TBAINING AND HOBSB MANAGEMENT IN 
INDIA. With a Hindustani Stable aad Veterinary Voca- 
bulary and Calcutta Turf Club Tablea for Weight for 
Age and Claaa. By Capt. M. Horaoe Hayes, author of 
" Teteiinaiy Notes for Horse Owners." Now Edition. 
Be-arrauged and much enlarged. Crown Sto. Bb. 6. 



THACKER, SPINK, AND CO., CALCUTTA. 



FRITH'S 
PHOTO-PICTUR E S 

OF IITDI.A.. 



Considerable additioiu hare lately been intide to this Serie 
wMch DOW ooosiste of over 500 Photographs of sTtisticaU 
Eeleoted Bubjecta at all tiie places of interest thxoag-iiot 



AJUNTA. 

Babbaokpokb, 
Bombay. 

BAeSBIK. 

boorakposs. 

Behabds. 

BiSDHABUim. 

Caloutia, ko. 

cohjevbrak, 

Cawmpobb. 

CA8HHBBB. 

Delhi. 



FnTnpoBE.SiKai. 
OvNaTPOBB. 

GOBARDHUN. 

OWALIOE. 

H03HUNQABAD. 

Himalayas (the). 

JUBBtFLFOEB. 

Khandalla, 

Lahobb. 
Madbas. 
Mahayellifobe. 

IULatheran. 



Mat^dhatta. 

MlINDI,A. 

Mcbbee. 
Nassick. 
Poonah. 
Pachuabi. 
Punjab (»arioiiB). 

RAMNnCKtEB. 

Simla. 

Spiti. 
Teichutotoly. 

TBIKAlAKOOMDaCM. 

UuBTrBnE. 



Size 8i by 6i. Piioe, credit Re. 16 per dozen ; oi Bs. I-S 
CaBh Rs, 13-8 per dozen ; or Ra. 1-i each. 
Packing' and Post^:^, S aan&s pei dozen extra. 
Detailed Uste on applioaCions. 



Eolf-boaod, gieen oi brown motooco Albums, sizs 14 b; 10, 
dotb sides, gilt edges and label, cardboard mounts, on linen 
goarda — B«.G6, 96, and 176. 



THACKER, SPINK, AND CO., 

5 §r 6, Qovemment Place, CalatUa, 
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